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You WiLL Want Some New Booxs 


NATURE WORK 
HOW TO KNOW ALL THE BIRDS 


PROF. WILLCOX’S 

COMMON LAND BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND 

“T have used Willcox’s Land Birds of New England with 
pupils who were just having their eyes and ears opened 
to the birds about them. It fs an idea! hook for such be- 
ginners —superior to anything else offered at same price.” 
—Mass. Normal Principal. 

Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET IN SCIENCE 
OLIVER'S SCRIPT READER 

Thirty-eight lessons on Form and Elementary Science. 

Presented in simple and interesting language. 

Fully illustrated. 30 cents, nef. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ NATURAL HISTORY READERS 


qd) Kees, Butterflies, and Other Insects. (2) Sea-Urchins, 
Star-Fishes, and Corals. (3) Quadrupeds of Every Land. 
(4) Sea Shells and River Shells. (5) Birds of Many Coun. 
tries. (6) Fishes and Reptiles. : 
This most popular presentation of the delights of Nat- 
ural History for the young, by Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY, 
contains over 500 illustrations. Postpaid, each 35 cents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR ALL GRADES 


Net prices. 


Tweed’s Graded Reader, First Year............ bds, 8 .20 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, Second Year... ..... % 20 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, Third Year ...... ... be 20 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, 12 parts, paper ...... each 05 
Miss West’s Class in Geography........... .... bds. .30 
Kuskin’s King of Golden River................. wd 20 
Dodge’s Stories from American History....... * 40) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by W.'T. Adams.... “ 
Arabian Nights for Schls. Ed. by Dr. Saml. Eliot. “ 
Wiggin’s Letters on Manners.................:- 
Mrs. Monroe’s Story of our Country........... oot 60 
Noble Deeds of our Fathers .................... 
The Boston Tea-Party and other Tales ........ “ 30 
Emery’s Every-Day Business... ... 30 
Hoitt’s Excellent cloth, .75 
Vasco Da Gama, His Voyages and Adventures. 
Pizarro and His .60 
Magellan, The First Voyage Round the World. “ 60 
Marco Polo, His Travels and Adventures ..... * 60 
Drake, The Sea-King of Devon ................ * 60 
Raleigh, His Voyages and Adventures......... 6 60 
Towle’s Heroes and Martyrs of Invention..... 60 
Drake’s Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777........... 40 
Drake’s Taking of Louisburg.......... 40 
Drake’s Battle of Gettysburg ml) 
Franklin’s Select Works..... 40 


Franklin’s Autobiography. .. 
Blaisdell’s Readings from Waverl 
The Story of Patriots’ D: 


Any of the above books sent upon receipt of price. Send for catalogues and specimen pages and they will be sent free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 


Every Teacher Should Own 
HORACE MANN’S LIFE AND WORKS 


Standard Literature for Schools. 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his wife, and Lec- | Harold, The Last of the Saxon Kings, 


tures and Reports, Essays and Miscellaneous Papers, | 
edited by his son. * | 
82.50 per volume. Any volume sold separately, 

Special price to teachers. 


| 
NEW EDITION OF | 
Horace Mann’s Thoughts fora Young Man | 
Price, 25 cents. | 


Commissioner of Education Dr. HARRIS says in his 
recent lecture: “It was a crusade that Horace Mann | 
preached in his twelve reports and in his hundreds of 
popular addresses.” 

his matter is all in the above volumes. 


By Sir E. Butwer-Lyrron, is Number 12 of the Standard Literature Series. 
The author is one of the most brilliant, most careful, and most faithful of historical 
novelists. The story illustrates with historical accuracy the period of the Norman 
Conquest of England, and presents many interesting pictures of the social and 
political conditions of the time. The Introduction, with its historical sketch, maps, 
and biographical note, and the careful explanatory notes, prepare the pupil for an 
intelligent and interesting reading of the story. This isa Double Number. 20 cts. 


Lady of the Lake, 


By Sir WALTER Scort, constitutes Number 9 of our Standard Literature Series, 
This charming poem, with its beautiful scenic pictures, is complete in 184 pages. 
The Introduction presents a clear view of the era of the poem, with its ‘various 
historic personages. The biographical notes on the illustrious author are ample. 
each Canto is introduced by a summary of its contents. A map showing the scene 
of the poem is also added. This is a Double Number. ‘ 


Other Numbers 

Already issued are: Enoch Arden and Other Poems, by Tennyson (single number), 
12% cents; Zhe Alhambra, by Washington Irving (single number); Christmas 
Stories, by Dickens (single); Aeni/worth and Rob Roy, by Sir Walter Scott; Zhe 
Spy, The Pilot, and The Deerslayer, by Cooper; Gulliver's Travels, by Swift 
(single); etc. 

NUMBERS IN PREPARATION for early issue are: Paul Dombey, by Dickens (single) ; 
Silas Marner, by George Eliot; Zwéce told Tales, by Hawthorne ; etc. 


THE GREAT SCHOOL-BOOK SUCCESS 
KING'S PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
Five Beautifully Illustrated Volumes Ready. 

All wide-awake teachers should use them. 
(1) Home and School, 
(2) This Continent of Ours. 
(3) Visits to Maine, Washington, Manufactories, ete. 
(4) Visits to Florida, Up the Mississippi, Chicago, ete. 
(5) Visits to the Rocky Mountains and Pacifie Slope. 
(Others in preparation.) 
By mail — Book Ist, 58¢.; Book 2d, 88¢.; Book 3d, 4th, | 
and 5th, each. | 
A MINE OF INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS 
OF GEOGRAPHY 
By CHAS. F. KING, author of the Readers. 
METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 
New and Revised Edition Based on Last Census. 
Price reduced to $1.35, postpaid. | 


| 
The 


LEE & SHEPARD’'S HISTORICAL HELP SERIES 
A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Unique, Comprehensive, Practical. 

Prepared by Professors GORDY and TWITCHELL. 
Postpaid, $1.35. 

Outlines for the Study of U. Ss. History 
By the Library Method. By A. W. BACHELER. 50 cents. 
Topics for the Study of English History 
By the Laboratory Method. By MARY E. WILDER. 40c. 
Topics for the Study of Roman History 
By the Library Method. By CAROLINE W. TRASK. 


ANALYSIS AND PARSING 
A classified collection of practical- working sentences 
that may be used with any grammar. 
By M. R. ORNE, 


For further information concerning the STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES, THE GOLDEN Rop Books, 
as well as our STANDARD SCHOOL Books, address 


University PuBlisHing Company, 


437-47 East Tenth St., New York. 


40c. 


30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


New Publications for October. 


JSUST PUBLISHED. 


LATIN PARADIGMS 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 110. 


successful books on our list. 


well adapted to cultivate the imagination. 
competing compositions have been published. 


We predict for this book one of the successes of the season. 


An Entirely New Illustrated Edition of WILLIAMS’S HISTORY OF MODERN 
EDUCATION. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 444. $1.50. 


Training Classes of New York. 


Either of the above sent postpaid upon receipt of the price. 


C W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y- 


PICTURES IN LANGUAGE WORK. 
ond Edition from new plates, with gi pictures for class work. 


This is a new and profusely illustrated edition of what has proved one of the most 
The pictures given for class work are of great variety, 
including those for simple descriptions, those for fuller descriptions, subjects for 
stories, historical subjects. etc. Many of them are in series, many are humorous, and all of them are 
i V ( Some of them have been used for prize competitions, and the 
All of them are carefully chosen and intrinsically valuable. 


By E. W. Weaver. Sec- 


AT A GLANCE, 


Price per Copy, 25 CENTS, Postpaid. 


Experienced teachers have found that pupils capable of reciting the Latin forms glibly are sadly defi- 
cient when asked to express them in writing. Hence, with frequent reviews, the constant writing of 
' these forms seems indispensable to securing their correct and lasting retention. ‘ 

The paradigms have been gathered into the shape of this pamphlet with the view to facilitating fre- 
quent reviews throughout the course. Thoroug/ness will be attained by requiring a rapid reproduction, 
in writing, page by page, within a given time. ; , 

Page 7 has been found a great time-saving device in parsing the verb. It may be detached and used 
with any tect-book during the reading of Latin, until approximate perfection in recognizing verb - forms 
has been acquired, 


WILLIAM R. JIHNKINGS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (N. W. corner 48th St.), New York. 


50 cents. 


No composition class should be without it. 


Used almost exclusively in the Teachers’ 


GIFFORD'S 


Hlementary Lessons in. 


PHYSICS. 


- From Mr. C. F. KING, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, and Author of ** King’s Geographical Readers” :? — 
“In my opinion, ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN Puysics, by Mr. J. B. Gifford, is altogether the best book of the 
It is one of the few text-books made which a good teacher can safely 


| 


kind for Grammar Schools yet published. 
follow, page after page.” 


From Mr. HENRY L. CLAPP, Principal of George Putnam School, Boston :— , . 
“| find GirForbD’s Puysics the best work on the subject for Grammar Schools which I have seen. 


This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Racine, 
La Crosse, Altoona, Fall River, Middletown, ete. Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 
Boston, Chicago. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


DI 


American Graphite 
PENC 


hness and toughness and quality; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
y-cutting wood of sweet-smelling, straight-grained, Florida cedar; and for 


perfection in workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon’s. The 
use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with them, mention “ Journal of Education ” and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE. 


APPARATUS. 


ALFRED! L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
Sew Vork. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
iF Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Normal School Retort.) 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSE 


= = 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS \ 
@PVERTICULAR PEN 


These Pens have been es 


PH GILLOTT’S 
Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


cially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


y careful study of required conditions. 


JCSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... 


91 John Street, New York. 


SITERION "STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 
AND THEATRE LAMP 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 


S BEFORE BUYING, 


WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 


AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. 
° 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


F PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 


co. 
NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES: 189 LaSalle St. Cricaco.!u. 


50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 126 Erie Co.Bank Burro NY, 
33-39 South 10" St. Priva. Pa. A3! Post St. Saw Francisco. Car 
Si2 Locust St. Sr Lou's. Mo. 23% Marietts St. Arcanta. Ga. 


Price, 3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great im an 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. | 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 
{eow} 


yortance for school work. 


In fact I do 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0... Leominster. Mass 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prompt 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Expert Best 
Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 
Private Schools, Colleges. ail r 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Subscribe Now 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


and get the balance of 
this year’s numbers 


FREE. 


New Subscribers .... 


Will receive all the numbers from the time their 
orders reach us (provided mention is made of this 
offer) until the first of January FREE, and a full 
year’s subscription to January, 1898, 


For only $2.50. 


Don’t miss this opportunity, but send your order 


at once. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, AT $2.50 A YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HoRACE MANN 


By A. E. Winsuip 


Cloth, 50 cents 


Both to any address, 
prepaid, for 75 cents. 


NEW 


0000000000 


i992 


The Educator 


AND 


A Life-size Portrait 


OF 
Horace Mann 
Printed on heavy paper 


Price, 50 cents 


LF 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


00° 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. . . Price, 15 cts. each. 


The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents, 


These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- 
gression from card to card, and from one series to 
the next; and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. The first series is particularly well suited 
for primary grades. and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school. 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary fora 


‘drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 


physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as such 
have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 


the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. 


The results have been gratifying. Teachers like 
them because they area help. If you wish to secure 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 
set of cards. Address all orders: 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
3 Somerset street. Boston. 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 
OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
mass. 


Teach C tive A 
Teachers Wanted ! ciation, 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers Wanted 


For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States. 

Send stamps forterms to H.N, ROBERTSON, 

Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &e, 
MENEELY & CO, | Establishea 
WEST TROY N.Y. 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application 


Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD FLOWERS 


The Eugene Ficld Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the 
century. ©‘‘A small buoch of the most fragrant 
of blossoms gathered from the broad acres of 
Eugene Field's Farm of Love.'’ Contains a se- 
lection of the most beautiful of the poems of 
Eugene Field. Handsomely illustrated by 
thirty-five of the world’s greatest artists as 
their contribution to the Monument Fund. 
But for the noble contributions of the great artists 
this book could not have been manufactured for 
$7.00. For sale at book stores, or sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to the 
Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee tocreate a fund to build the Monument 
andtocare for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
: 180 Monroe Street, Chicago III 


Educational Institutions. 


NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
artistic requirements, Students received at any time. 

Calendar and prospectus free, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 

JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 

Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
4A for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ge mig agg apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypbk, Principal. 


w 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 

_ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
QIATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

_ For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. Greevoren, Principal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
dress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

2 Somerset Street, Roston. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes Of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Somerset St... Roaton 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
free. 

NE ENGLAND PURLISHING CO., 


Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SCRERMERRORN & 00 
3 Bast 14th St. 
YORK. 


Send for new Catalogue, 


Sa When corresponding witb advertisers please mention this journal. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Sditor. 
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CLUB RATES. 
n Clubs of three or more ‘ ° P ° 2.00 a year 
One renewel and one new subscription, 4.00 ¥ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 ‘* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, ‘ > . 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - + - - - - Boston, Mass. 


A NOVEMBER ROSE. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 

With dull foreboding, yesterday we said 
‘** To-morrow brings November.” Foolish fear, 
For, lo! a day of April charm is here, 

Rebuking sweetly that ungracious dread. 

At dawn, through fog, the door-yard locusts spread 
A maze of boughs; dark branch and spray set clear 
In silver mist. Close bounded by things near, 

Naught else was seen beyond or overhead. 

An hour and all was changed: the valley shone 
With myriad sparkling gems on shrub and tree, 

Amid the diamond host one drop alone 
Glowed exquisite with rosy-red for me. 

Kssential color; pregnant hint outthrown 
By radiant globule of world-bloom to be. 


CHEERFULNESS IN MISFORTUNE. 


None are unhappy; all have cause to smile, 

But such as to themselves that cause deny. 

Our faults are at the bottom of our pains; 

Error, in act or judgment, is the source 

Of endless sighs. We sin, or we mistake ; 

And nature tax, when false opinion stings. 

Let impious grief be banished, joy indulged ; 

But chiefly then, when grief puts in her claim, 

Joy from the joyous, frequently betrays ; 

Oft lives in vanity, and dies in woe. 

Joy amidst ills, corroborates, exalts ; 

*Tis joy and conquest; joy and virtue, too. 

A noble fortitude in ills delights 

Heaven, earth, ourselves; ‘tis duty, glory, peace. 

Aftiliction is the good man’s shining scene ; 

Prosperity conceals his brightest ray ; 

As night to stars, woe luster gives to man, 

Heroes in battie, pilots in the storm, 

And virtue in calamities, admire. 

The crown of manhood is a winter joy ; 

An evergreen that stands a northern blast, 

And blossoms in the vigor of our fate. 
—Edwurd Young. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, 


A man had a blooded colt which 
clared would be of fabulous price 
reared and trained. ‘Therefore the 
his time to it, nor was he ever weary of telling what 
line progress it was making, and what a splendid 


connoisseurs de- 
were it properly 
man devoted all 


horse it would surely be. 

But people laughed at him as they watched and 
waited. 

“See,” they cried, “was ever such an idiot? To 
save money, he hires this keeper and that, and this 
jockey and that, who know just about as much of 
the proper care of a blooded horse as does a Kuro- 
pean peasant of the duties of the president of the 
United States. The colt is being ruined. Ten 
chances to one, it can never get over these years of 
ignorance and misjudgment. Its disposition is well- 
nigh spoiled and its health undermined. How could 
it be otherwise, crossed and tormented as it has been, 
and kept in dark, unhealthful quarters! Besides, 
consider its food. It is of such a kind and quality, 
and it is forced to take so much to get so little, that 
the only wonder is that it will eat at all. Strange that 
i man so sensible in other things can be so blind in 
this!” 

But the owner of the horse went steadily on, pursu- 


ing the course he had marked out, and the people who 
criticised still continued to send their children to the 
same dark, close schoolhouses, where foul air laid the 
foundation for manifold diseases, and where, instead 
of being led into ambrosial paths of knowledge and 
inspiration and delight and virtue by “heroic, loving, 
and illumined souls,” they were practiced upon in 
many cases by underlings, hired, perchance, because 
they were cheap, or because they “needed the places.” 
Sometimes they were children but a little older than 
the pupils themselves, and sometimes they were they 
“in whose inward man there was no live coal, but all 
was burnt out to a dry, grammatical cinder.” 

But ever they boasted of the virtues of the system, 
saying: “Behold,—how glorious! Watch and 
what fine men and women will be turned out one of 


“ 
these days.” 

But there were those who looked on and lamented, 
and wondered how people so sensible in other things 
could be so blind in this. 


A WORD ABOUT THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


BY R. E. DODGE, 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 


At the present time the educators of the country 
are very much interested in the place that geography 
holds in the curriculum of the elementary schools. 
‘They recognize that this science has long remained at 
a stand-still,and that neither the matter presented nor 
the method of presenting have been much changed 
within a great number of years. While all the other 
subjects have advanced, geography has not; and hence 
{here is more need of greater work at the present time. 
Suggestions for improvement are rife, and every sug- 
gestion is much argued and studied before it is 
adopted, as is right. Any innovations should not, 
of course, be brought in simply because they are in- 
novations, but they should be studied as to their 
effects upon the work of the child in this science, as 
well as in other lines of study. 

Any improvement that will lead the child to a 
better use of his faculties along rational and scientitic 
lines should be adopted, and others should not, noe 
matter how much they may aid the one science for 
which they have been invented. 

One of the most important and most adepted lines 
of improvement, in geography teaching, has been that 
of introducing the study of the features of the earth, 
as a basis of understanding of the many questions of 
human history and advancement, of the growth of 
cities and nations, of the development of commerce 
and transportation, of the distribution of agricultural 
and manufacturing communities, ete., ete. This 
physiographic tendency of modern geography, which 
has for its aim to give the pupils a reason for things, 
so that they may be more intelligently interested in 
the facts of modern geography, has met with very 
strong opposition from many educators. 

The chief grounds of the opposition are, so far as 
I am aware, somewhat as follows: In the first place, 
many state, without attempting any test, that pupils 
under the age of fifteen cannot understand the pro- 
cesses that are producing physical changes upon the 
earth. Secondly, they say that many teachers are 
not trained for giving such materials, which is un- 
fortunately true in many cases. Thirdly, that if the 
physical features are studied in this way, the child 
loses the mental drill and discipline given him by 
the former methods of teaching geography. 

Inasmuch as experience has shown me that these 
objections are not strictly true, I feel that the physi- 
cal method of teaching geography has a very strong 


argument in its favor. It seems to me that the anal- 
ogy that we can draw from our own common experi- 
ences is that the understanding of a reason for a thing 
is a great stimulus to further knowledge. Every 
healthy-minded child, who has not been put off when 
he has made inquiries, is continually asking why a 
thing is so. If he be told, his mind is very naturally 
led, by suggestion, to other similar and related and 
perhaps more complex phenomena. If he be told 
that he must not know why a thing is, or what we 
have not the time to tell him, his face clouds with dis- 
appointment, and he loses any impetus to follow the 
matter further, except as he does it to escape a further 
imposition. Furthermore, he does not have the 
rational basis on which to develop further knowl- 
edge. Understanding does not consist in the ability 
io repeat exactly what one has been told, but in the 
ability to explain a fact so that it is clear to others; 
the explaining to be in the words of the exvlainer and 
not in set terms. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the impetus to ac- 
tivity of mind, and to further understanding, that a 
child gets from knowing the reason for the condi- 
tions that have determined geographic features, either 
considered politically, descriptively, commercially, or 
however considered, is a great one; and one that ar- 
gues in favor of the introduction of the physica! 
features of the earth early, rather than laie, in the 
child’s course of study. 

Furthermore, objection is sometimes made to this 
method of teaching geography, that the child does 
not get the same amount of descriptive ana locative 
It seems to me that this objec- 
tion is also without weight. In considering the phy- 
sical features of a region and in taking up different 
parts of a country as they are related physically, a 
certain amount of locative work becomes a necessary 
part of the understanding of the features themselves. 
The location then becomes not a mere task of the 
memory, but a healthy stimulus to memory. Just as 
much of legitimate and necessary locative work is 
possible by this method as by any other. What is 
taught is so connected by an underlying thread ol 
reason that it is not an effort to call up the features 
of a region at will. Instead of trying to memorize 
the order of the position of capes, mountain peaks, 
towns, ete., or the relative importance of this or that 
commercial or political feature, they are so connected 
with the causes that have determined them, that the 
mention of the cause promptly brings a host. of illus- 
trations to mind, and thus the knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of geographic features has served a double 


work as formerly. 


end and has been easily acquired. 

The position of no geographic features is a question 
of haphazard. The distribution of nations and cities 
is one that has been very largely determined by the 
favorable or unfavorable location of the country oc- 
cupied. Favorable climate, good transportation 
facilities, good manufacturing power, closeness to 
mineral wealth, ete., ete., the common factors that 
have determined the location of cities, are each and 
every one of them dependent upon the physical geog- 
raphy of the region in which they are to be found. 
How then can a child, or an adult, get a satisfying 
understanding of the history and development of a 
country unless he understand something of the con- 
ditions that underlie the facts and have determined 
the facts themselves? 

Another objection that is sometimes made to the 
modern study of physiography is that we have to bor- 
row from the geologist an understanding of the 
processes that have produced the forms seen upon 
the earth. Geography is said to be the science that 
has to do with the relation of man to the earth. In 
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order to understand that relation, we have been ac- 
customed for a long time (until we have almost for- 
gotten that we are borrowing) to borrow much from 
the fields of astronomy, physics, chemistry, botany. 
veology, etc., ete. Why should we, then, not borrow 
from any one that can help us to a better knowledge 
of the conditions that have determined that man 
should be distributed as he is, and should have had 
this or that history in various localities? If the 
knowledge that the earth has its present form because 
of the actions in the past, which were just the same 
as those acting to-day, is to give the child a better and 
more scientific comprehension of geography, let us 
use that knowledge. 

I have found from experience that a new interest 
is given to the science of geography if taught in this 
manner. Even the younger children can, and do, see 
and delight in studying the daily changes that are go- 
ing on about them, and which in a small way illustrate 
the larger results that have happened in the past. 
The child at once responds in his mental activity to 
such a method of teaching, and the study of tie 
science of geography becomes very interesting. As 
I compare the interest that I see in the smaller chil- 
dren taught in this way with the boredom and pain I 
used to endure in my memorizing of lists of geo- 
graphic features in my school days, I am led to a 
much greater leaning toward the physical method of 
teaching geography. 

Geography along these lines becomes a science that 
trains the child to memorize, to reason, and to gain 
something more than a catalogue understanding of 
the world about him. Man is a reasoning animal, 
and does not make his advance in the world simply 
because of mechanical memory. He reasons from 
what he has seen to what he has not seen, and thus be- 
comes continually better prepared to encounter the 
new. If, then, we can gain all the results from this 
method of teaching geography that we could from 
the old, and experience has shown me that we can, 
then why should we not adopt the method? If we 
gain much more than we could by the old method, 
then it seems to me that the method has a much 
greater reason for being adopted. My experience 
has shown that all, and more, than I have said is true, 
and I hope that many more will try for themselves 
and see if their results are not better than along the 
former lines. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


{ The Binghamton (N.Y.) Republican described editorially 
the kind of a man they expected in their new superintendent, 
and then the board proceeded to elect Mr. L. R. Halsey. He 
is a very strong man, but even he may hesitate to face these 
conditions in their entirety. | 

“The superintendent of schools in a city of the size 
and intelligence of Binghamton should set the stand- 
ard of intellectual ardor for his teachers: he should 
be a distinct and vital influence for higher ideals, for 
unflagging zeal in the pursuit of those ideals; his en- 
thusiasm should be of that carrying quality which 
communicates itself. Ile should be a man of liberal 
education; if not a scholar (in the scholar’s use of the 
term), he should be at least a diligent student; and the 
scholarship will come when time places upon his head 
what the Scriptures declare is a crown of glory. He 
should know and love books; and yet know that one 
real teacher is worth more than a ton of text-books. 
He should know the trend and the drift of what is 
salled theory of modern education, or pedagogies. 
Tle should know and work out for himself the first 
principles of education. He should be an original 
He should 
learn all that Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Herbert 
Spencer, and Sir James Sully can teach him—and 


investigator of principles and methods. 


then be his own man and nobody’s copyist. He 
ought to know enough to know that, stripped of its 
technical vocabulary and somewhat pompous phras- 
ing, “scientific” education is simply a return to the 
simplicity of teaching; a return to the etymological 
meaning of the word “education.” He should work 


out for himself the difference between the old schol- 
astic theory that education is a memorizing, a pour- 
ine-in of facts, statistics, tables, and the modern and 
vet very old theory that education is a drawing out, 
a bringing forth, a development. He should have 
experimental as well as theoretical knowledge of psy- 
chology. Although not a specialist, he should pos- 
sess sufficient intelligence to detect poor work or to 
appreciate good work in any subject in any school. 
‘But. above all else, his intellectual personality 
should be of that quality to inspire the great body of 
teachers to finer work, to more exacting ideals.” 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


It is safe to say that Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
is one of the most popular American writers. Her 
stories of child-life, “The Birds’ Christmas Carol” 
and **The Story of Patsy” particularly, have been 
very widely read. ‘These two have reached a greater 
number of editions than any other recent Ameri- 
can fiction. The secret of their popularity is that 
they appeal strongly to the good sense, the sympa- 
thies and susceptibilities of the reader. They play 
in a very forceful and wholesome manner upon the 
fundamental emotions of human nature ; the mother’s 
love for her child, sympathy with the unfortunate, 
and the combined humor and pathos of child ex. 
perience. Of “Timothy’s Quest” the London 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


Times said: “The tale is told with a rare combina- 
tion of feelingand humor, By this felicitous sketch 
Mrs. Wiggin has firmly established her literary repu- 
tation.” Of “The Birds’ Chrristmas Carol,” which 
has sold well into its second hundred thousand, the 
New York Evening Post remarked: “One could 
hardly imagine how it would be possible to write a 
sweeter story.” 

Having achieved such remarkable success, it is not 
strange that Mrs. Wiggin should attempt a larger 
book, a more elaborate and ambitious piece of fiction, 
This she has done, and the novel, now completed, has 
been secured by the Atlantic Monthly and is appear- 
ing in the numbers for September, «ctober, and No- 
vember. ‘This novel, “ Marm Lisa,” is partly a story 
of child-life, but is much more. 

It will be readily seen that Mrs. Wiggin has re- 
mained, to some extent, in the field in which she won 
her earlier successes, but she carries the reader be- 
yond the realm of child-life, and in this broader field 
she bids fair to achieve equal renown. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


BY JOHN M. PIERCE, 


This association has completed fifty years of work, 
and held its jubilee meeting in Boston, October 20-22, 
The extent of the educational operations carried on 
by this organization was a great surprise to those unac- 
Not content with the statis- 
tics and catalogues of the schools founded and main- 
tained by the A. M. A., its officers had brought to- 
gether a large exhibit of work done by the pupils. 

The schools reach from the elementary through 
high, normal, and colleges. They are carried on 


quainted with its work. 


among eight millions of colored people through all the 
South, two millions of white Southern people of the 
Appalachian highlands, the Indians in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Nebraska, and Washington, the Eskimos o/ 
Alaska, and the Chinese of the Pacific coast. 

In the South, the work began with the negroes, 
and has been extended to the mountain whites. 
Schools of elementary grade are first established; 
these create a desire for higher education. While the 
chief aim of the association is a religious one, it is 
recognized that an intellectual and industrial educa- 
tion is an indispensable part of a Christian training 
in our day. Kindergarten and manual training work 
form a prominent part of the exhibit of these schools. 
In all their higher institutions, normal departments 
are especially fostered; the training of teachers is the 
chief work among the mountain whites. Hundreds 
of teachers who have been trained in normal methods 
in the academies of the A. M. A. are teachers in dis- 
trict schools. The exhibit of the schools showed that 
the best modern methods are thus being introduced 
into many neglected districts in the mountains and 
the Black Belt of the South, through skilled and de- 
voted teachers who have been trained in Northern 
In the cities and in most large 
towns and villages the public school system has pro- 


normal schools. 


vided for a measure of secular elementary instruc- 
tion of colored children, and it is the policy of the 
association to remove its schools of lower grades from 
such vicinities to places that are darker and more 
needy. 

The work of the A. M. A. in the South embraces 
six colleges, forty-three normal and _ graded, and 
twenty-seven ungraded schools. In these are 415 
teachers and 12,449 pupils. Of the above, nineteci 
are mountain schools, with 2,405 pupils. 

The exhibit of these schools embraced large quan- 
tities of written work of good quality. Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., had a handsome collection of 
papers in the classics, among them translations in 
verse from Latin poets. Straight University, New 
Orleans, made a considerable exhibit of work in draw- 
ing, illustrating poems and essays, also science and 
geography. Among the normal and graded schools 
very commendable papers were shown by Beach In- 
stitute, Savannah; Ballard Normal Institute, Macon; 
Gregory Institute, Wilmington, N. C.; Lincoln 
school, Meridian, Miss.; and Storrs school, Atlanta. 

But the part of the exhibit of special significance 
was the industrial work. Straight University had an 
assortment of specimens of work in wood and iron, 
in charge of its superintendent of manual training, 
Mr. Emerson C. Rose; also a printing press in charge 
of a student called attention to this important feature 
at this school. Talladega College, Alabama, which 
is doing a most useful work in its agricultural depart- 
ment, made an interesting display of cotton in its 
various states; the industrial department of this school 
includes also cooking, laundry work, nursing, print- 
ing, sewing, woodworking, and d ‘afting. Tougaloo, 
Miss., had woodwork by the boys and fruit preserves 
by the girls; sewing was exhibited by the Daniel Hand 
Preparatory school of Fisk University, by the Allen 
Normal and Industrial school, Thomasville, Ga.: 
leather work in shoes and harness by the Gloucester 
school at Cappahosic, Va. 

lor the Indian work, the A. M. A. supports twenty- 
one schools, which have 520 pupils. The main schoo! 
is the normal at the Santee agency, Nebraska. This 
institution had on exhibition collections of papers in 
all the common branches and in school methods. 
There was also a case of bread and cakes baked by the 
Indian girls. 

Taken as a whole, the written work of the exhibil 
showed a particular attention to form and neatness: 
a too large part of it was in the form of question and 
auswer, without drawing or other illustration. The 
maps, Which were the only geography work, showed 
painstaking copying, and nothing more. The most 
significant feature of it all was that schools founded 
by the missionary spirit and conducted primarily foi 
religious ends should have developed so strongly in 
the direction of industrial education. 
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THE X-RAY EXPERIMENTS* 


DR. WILLIAM J. MORTON’S MARVELOUS RESULTS. 

This is, indeed, the age of electricity. Morse, with 
his telegraphic discovery, never dreamed of the possi- 
bilities of applied electricity. The telephone, elee- 
iric light, electric motor, were all beyond his power 
of vision, if, indeed, we of the present day fully realize 
ithe progress of this wonderful agent. When we pon- 
der over the advancement of science during the past 
decade, do we consider the possibilities that the 
future may reveal to mankind through electricity? 
Having witnessed the results of earnest study and 
persistent endeavor on the part of those making a 
life-work of this science, we are prepared to accept 
almost any result made public by these men. In this 


some of the substances most easily penetrated by the 
“X Rays” are opaque to ordinary light. 
Roentgen showed in his original announcement that 


Professor 


aluminum is about 200 times more transparent than 
platinum to the *X Ray,” vet both metals are opaque 
to sunlight. 'The *X Ray,” will penetrate flesh much 
more readily than bone. Therefore, if the hand is 
placed between the fluoroscope and the Crookes tube, 
and the Ray” is projected through the hand, it will 
be seen by the fluoroscope that the bones cast more 
shadow than the transparent flesh, and stand out in 
bold relief. 

“The *X Ray’; or, Photography of the Invisible.” 
by Dr. Wm. J. Morton, gives a clear and exact ey- 
planation of the theory of the *X Rays,” as well as 
the method of arranging and operating the appara- 
tus involved in their production. 


spirit have we then been brought ‘i 
io realize the fact and the impor- 
tance of the so-called “X Ray,” by 
the use of which seemingly opaque 
bodies are brought to the trans- 
parency of glass. 

The effect of this discovery, 
inore especially in the domain of 
medicine and surgery, cannot be 
over-estimated, if, indeed, it can be 
wholly appreciated. 

Professor Roentgen has immor- 
talized himself, as has Morse, Edi- 
son, ‘Tesla, and others. Never, per- 
haps, in all history has a discovery 
so far-reaching in its effects upon 


the well-being of humanity in gen- 


eral been brought before the world. 


Fig. 1isa photograph of Dr. Morton’s X-Ray Laboratory, which has been pronounced by 


abns aurerord < rvaet selience. experts the finest in the country. Dr. Morton is looking at the bones in his hand through 
It makes surgery an exac U science, the fluoroscope, while Mr. Hammer is having an X-Ray picture taken of his hand without re- 


and places the healing art far be- 
yond the groping amid fleeting symptoms into the 
realms of certainty. 

Hand in hand with this discovery, the photograph- 
er’s art has taken an added interest and knowledge. 
The number of people who own photographie cam- 
eras is enormous; the number who expect to some day 
own such apparatus is still greater. The widespread 
interest in photography is, in a large degree, respon- 
sible for the universal curiosity concerning — the 
“X Ray.” 
tomed to consider “light” to be an absolute require- 
inent in his work, that he is impressed at once by the 
unnatural process of taking pictures in the dark 
Ile was at first so 


The photographer has become so accus- 


and of that which he cannot see. 
convinced that it was impossible to see through a 
pine board or a man’s body that he was inclined to 
believe the whole “X Ray” excitement to be the pro- 
duct of the imagination. Like all who doubt, he 
must see to believe. ‘But when once he has seen, he 
is naturally inclined to ascribe to the new agency 
powers which it does not possess. 

Another photographic idol will be shattered when 
it is found that in the “photography of the invisible” 
no camera is needed. How this simplifies matters! 
Only a sensitive plate, which can be bought of any 
dealer, and a suitable holder for the same are required. 
If you have no camera and no dark room, no develop- 
ing utensils and no knowledge as to the development 
of negatives, you may still take “X Ray” pictures. 
If you have a camera, and all the necessaries of the 
dark-room equipment, you may use them, but a 
camera cannot be used except to photograph the 
shadow image cast by the “X Ray” upon a fluores- 
cent sereen. 

All “X Ray” pictures, whether taken with or with- 
nit a camera, or only seen on the luminous screen of 
horoscope, are not pictures of surfaces, but are, 
in reality, as has been said, shadow pictures. The 
“x Ray” nenetrates some substances more readily 
than others, just as clear glass is more transparent 
ihan paper is to sunlight. It is odd, however, that 
*From advance sheets of “The \-Ray; or, Photography of the In 


the American Technical Book 


Visible,”’ By special permission ot 
American Technical 


Company, New York. Copyrighted, 18%, by 
Book Company. 


moving the slide from the dry plate. 


Step by step the reader is carried from one point of 
interest and information to another, until every de- 
tail of theory, practice, process, and implement is 
made clear, and anyone of ordinary intelligence may, 
by acting carefully upon the information conveyed, 
produce perfect “NX Ray” photographs. 

Roughly speaking, there may be said to be three 
general methods of operations involving the use of 
(1) influence or static electrical machines; (2) indue- 
tion-coils, whose primary circuits are supplied either 
with continuous or alternating electrical currents; 
(3) Tesla transformers, utilizing oscillatory electrical 
currents. 

INDUCTION COLL. 

Although the static machine may he used for the 
production of “X Ray” effects, the induction coil is 
by far the most convenient form of apparatus for 
this purpose. By its use the more powerful “X Ray” 
effects are obtained and the time of exposure les- 
sened., 

The first thing the reader will want to know is the 
size of induction coil he will be 
called upon to purchase if he 
wishes to experiment. As regards 
this point he must be guided by the 
nature of the work he wishes to ac- 


Y Y 
complish. If he is content with Ujj}7z2z#22 ZZ 


pictures of metallic objects laid 
upon a plaie-holder, of coins within 
a purse, or even with pictures of the 
hand (where a long exposure would 
not be an objection), a coil capable 
of giving a spark two inches in 
length will suffice. If, however, it 
is desired to obtain successful pic- 
tures of the hands, arms, feet, and 
lower portions of the legs, a coil 
having a 4-inch spark will be re- 


appear in relation to the treatment of the Crookes 
tube, a coil giving an 8-inch spark will be found to 
answer all purposes above enumerated. 

This coil is a fundamental piece of apparatus, but 
there are a number of accessories which must now be 
considered as necessary for an induction coil outfit. 
lt must be decided whether direct or alternating cur- 
rent sources shall be selected for the primary cireuit. 
An opinion has already been expressed that the alter- 
nating current was not so effective as direct current 
when derived from a dynamo machine; but when bat- 
teries are used, the chief inconvenience in altering 
the direction of the primary current is the necessary 
use of a double break-wheel. It is therefore advised 
that the direct current be used in the primary circuit, 


interrupted by a break-wheel. 


hic, Jisadiagramatic reproduction representing the apparatus as 
arranged for the actual taking of an X-Ray picture. The devices here 
shown are now being assembled into more compact form for greater 
convenience and portability. 

if the Edison current (supplied by a dynamo of 110 
volts) be used with a vibrator, its platinum contaet 
points will speedily be ruined. This will not happen 
if the source is a battery of a few primary or storage 
cells, as then the voltage is quite low. But batteries 
are quite expensive, and take up much room and 
need constant recharging and. refilling. 

On the other hand, if a dynamo current is used, we 
require a break-wheel and blower run by electric or ~ 
other motor, but escape all trouble from the batteries. 
The break-wheel is a necessity when high voltages are 
used, as it is useless to try to escape the destroying 
action of the dynamo current by cutting down its 
pressure with resistances. ‘There is no question but 
that batteries and vibrators can and will be exten- 
sively used, but the advantages in the use of dynamo 
current are so great that its use is advised when it can 
be conveniently obtained. The kind of vibrators to 
use may safely be left with the instrument-maker, but 
the best form of break-wheel has already been de- 
scribed. Not less essential than the use of a break- 
wheel with high voltages is the use of a blower whose 
purpose it is to blow a stream of air at the spark which 
takes place on the break-wheel when the circuit is 
broken. By many the condenser is considered amply 
sufficient to cut down the sparking, and there is no 
doubt that the spark will be materially reduced, es- 
pecially if a condenser is used whose capacity may be 


quired. If, finally, he wishes to 
take a picture of the shoulder, 
chest, abdomen, hip or thighs, it is 
essential that he have a coil with a spark length of 


eight or ten inches. As a summary of these remarks 


it may be said that, for reasons which will presently- 


Fig. 2, showing the bone in a man’s foot, taken through the boot. The outline of the flesh 
and leather is distinctly shown, iron pegs and fasteners of the shoe are especially prominent, 
while the joints in the bones are very clear. 


regulated will, Sufficient condenser capacity 
should be employed to practically “kill” the sparkling 
at the break-wheel; the operator can readily deter- 
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mine how much to use when he has a regular variable 
condenser to-control by watching the spark. On the 
whole, basing the opinion on practical experience, it 
is almost impossible to get along without a blower 
when dynamo currents are used. ‘To demonstrate 
this in practical working, if the supply of air is tem- 
porarily cut off from the break-wheel, these things 
will oceur: (1) A. considerable lengthening of the 
spark on the break-wheel will appear; (2) a spark 
previously just able to pass between the discharging 
rods on the induction coil will cease to pass; (3) the 
vacuum tube heats up more rapidly; and (4), the most 
important of all, the actual production of “X-rays” 
in the Crookes tube notably diminishes. It would 
appear, therefore, that both a condenser and a blower 
should be used to produce the best “X-ray” work with 
high voltage current in the primary. 

The only other necessary apparatus required in this 
connection are the proper rheostats to govern the cur- 
rent respectively supplied to the primary of the in- 
duction coil, the motor which drives the break-wheel, 
and the motor which drives the blower. 

The connection between the different devices will 
be readily seen from an examination of the diagram 
given in Fig. 3. 

It only remains to be said that the break-wheel in 
the combination of apparatus here described lias 
eight breaks, and is made to revolve 6,000 times per 
minute, so that there are 48,000 makes and breaks 
each minute. 


CHAPTERS LN UNITED 
TOR Y*#—(IV.) 


STATES H1IS- 


BY CHARLES MORRIS. 


WAR FOR COLONIAL DOMINION. 

The middle of the eighteenth century found North 
America in the possession of the European nations, 
Spain in the south, England in the centre, and France 
in the north. There was little trouble between the 
Spaniards and their English neighbors, but for many 
years the English and French colonists were at war. 
Between the western frontier of the English colonies 
and the Mississippi river, held by the French, lay a 
vast domain, the valley of the Ohio, to which both 
parties laid claim, and for the possession of which 
war was inevitable. 

There had been three outbreaks of hostility be- 
tween these rival powers. ‘These were known in this 
country as King William’s war (1689-1697), Queen 
Anne’s war (1702-1713), and King George’s war 
(1744-1748). These were merely reflections on this 
side of the ocean of wars in Europe between England 
and France. Yet though the colonists had no con- 
cern with the questions at issue, they sprang like 
. loosened dogs at each others’ throats, and she savage 
allies of France were set loose with knife and toma- 
hawk on the English settlements. 

No result beyond the misery involved came to 
America from these wars. 
tions of human ferocity. 


They were useless exhibi- 
But the war that broke out 
in 1754, known in history as the French and Indian 
war, was widely different in its cause and its results. 
It had its origin in America, not in Europe. Instead 
of arising from a [European war, it gave rise to one. 
And its results were vitally important to America, 
for it deprived France of all her possessions on this 
continent, and gave England undisputed sway from 
Florida to the Arctic seas, and from the Alantic to the 
Mississippi. It cannot be held as part of the history 
of the United States as an independent nation, yet it 
had an important mission in clearing the ground for 
the great struggle which gave birth io the United 
States. This being the case, a brief review of its 
general course will be here in place. 

About the middle of the century both claimants 
seemed to wake up to the great value of the Ohio 
country and the desirability of taking possession of 
this rich domain. English hunters and traders 

* Copyrighted. 


penetrated tothe Ohio,and a company, called the Ohio 
company, was formed, with Lawrence Washivgton, the 
elder brother of George, as one of its chief projectors, 
for the purpose of colonizing these broad and fertile 
lands. ‘This company, in 1750, surveyed the banks 
of the Ohio as far as the present site of Louisville. 
Aroused by this action, the French built forts and 
launched a fleet of canoes on affluents of the Ohio, and 
the Governor of Virginia sent Major George Wash- 
ington as an envoy to warn them off the disputed 
lands. 

The French refused to retire. The English main- 
tained their claim. War was the quick result. A 
party was sent from Virginia to build a fort at the 
point which Washington had selected as an admirable 
spot for the purpose, where the city of Pittsburg now 
But they had only fairly begun when the 
French came in much greater foree down the Alle- 
ghany, drove the builders away, and erected a fort at 
the same locality. This they named Fort Duquesne. 

While this was taking place a regiment of Virginia 
militia was marching towards that place. Ite colonel 
died on the route, and Major Washington, the secon: 
in rank, took command. On his march he met with 
a party of French skulking in the vicinity of his 
camp, apparently with hostile intent, fired upon 
them, and killed their commander. This was the 
first shot in a long and hotly-contested war. Wash- 
ington soon found his antagonists too strong for him, 
hastily fortified himself in a rude work caNed Fort 
Necessity, and was attacked here by a strong force of 
French and Indians. Overpowered, and lacking sup- 
plies, he was forced to capitulate and marched his 
small force back to Virginia, where he gained great 
credit for his skill and able management. Thus 
ended the opening scene of the war, with the French 
masters of the situation. . 

The contest thus started, if left to the colonists 
alone, could hardly have failed to terminate soon in 
favor of the English, since they outnumbered their 
opponents fifteen to one. ‘There were at that time 
more than a million people in the English colonies. 
‘There were much less than a hundred thousand in the 
French. But the flames of war quickly extended 
In 1755 


to take part in the war. 


stands. 


across the seas, both sides sent armies over 
In 1756 war between Eng- 
land and France was formally declared, and the con- 
test started in America was continued on European 
soil. 

General Braddock, an_ officer experienced in 
civilized warfare, but ignorant as a child of how to 
deal with the savages of the American forests, 
crossed to Virginia with a strong body of British 
regulars, and marched at the head of these and a force 
of Virginia militia against Fort Duquesne and its de- 
fenders. He was to discover by sad experience that 
he had new lessons to learn in the art of war. He 
had reached a point about eight miles distant from 
the fort, when, while passing through a ravine, a hot 
fire wes poured upon his troops from the forest on 
each side. He had disdainfully rejected Washing- 
ton’s advice to send a scouting party in advance, and 
in consequence had blindly fallen into an ambush of 
French and Indians. 

The British regulars, while seeing no enemy, found 
themselves swept down by a galling fire from behind 
bushes and trees, into which they fired uselessly in 
reply. The blunder which Braddack had made was 
followed by a worse one. He resisted Washington’s 
suggestion to let his men take to the woods and fight 
the enemy in their own way. There was but one way 
to conduct a battle, in his opinion, and he kept the 
poor fellows rigidly in their ranks, helpless targets 
to the fire of their foes. For some three hours thev 
were thus held together victims to discipline and ob- 
stinacy, falling in scores before the unseen enemy. 
Even the colonists, who took to the trees and fought 
the Indians in their own fashion, were sharply re- 
buked by Braddock, who called them cowards, and 


hade them to “come out into the open field like Eng- 
lishmen.” 


There could be but one end to such madness. 
Braddock, after having four horses shot under him, 
fell mortally wounded, and his men broke and fled in 
panic flight. Of all his officers Washington showed 
the most courage and judgment. He had two horses 
shot under him, and his clothes pierced by bullets, 
hut escaped without a wound. Only his courage and 
coolness checked a murderous pursuit and saved the 
army from distruction. 

In 1758 a new army marched against Fort Du- 
quesne. Its commander, General Forbes, spent so 
much time in cutting a road through the forest that 
winter was at hand when he was still fifty miles from 


the fort. He was about to give up the attempt when 
Washington urged a rapid forward movement. 


Leading the advance guard, the young Virginian took 
care that there should be no more Indian surprises, 
and was quickly master of the fort, the French flying 
at his approach. George Washington was thus the 
one hero of the war in this region. He renamed the 
stronghold Fort Pitt, after the great English states- 
man. From this the city which afterwards rose on its 
site received its name of Pittsburgh. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN THANKSGIVING 


FEASTS. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


(Secure, if possible, a few pictures illustrating the ancient Jewish 
Feast of the Tabernacles, the Grecian and Roman feasts, scenes of 
Merrie England’s Feast,the Harvest Home, and views of the Puritans’ 
Thanksgiving. Place these about the room in conspicuous places, and 
decorate the front of the room-with fruit, flowers, berries, and leaves. 
If obtainable, place a picture of Puritan days on an easel, or secure 
an old-fashioned spinning wheel and decorate it with fall leaves, tlow- 
ers, or fruits.]} 

The following may be recited by pupils who rise and stand by their 
desks. 

First Pupil.— Thanksgiving Day has been observed in many 
ways throughout the different nations. Our festival at the 
end of every harvest recalls the religious rites of old ages and 
dead nations. 

Second Pupil.— Three thousand years ago witnessed the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, with its magnificent rituals, 
grand music, and picturesque festivities. All the grains and 
fruits had been gathered, and great was the rejoicing. This 
festival lasted eight days, during which time the people lived 
in booths or huts formed of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, or 
palm, and decorated with fruits and flowers. 

Third Pupil.—The Greeks celebrated the feast of Demeter 
among hundreds of other festivals. Demeter was the fabled 
goddess of the corn fields and harvests. She taught the peo- 
ple knowledge of agriculture, plowing, sowing, and reaping, 
also how to make bread, and how to cultivate fruits. So, at 
the end of the harvest, a great festival was held in honor of 
Demeter. 

Fourth Pupil.— The Romans celebrated a harvest feast 
called Cerealia. They resorted to plays, songs, dances, and 
processions full of boisterous mirth. The country people 
dressed in white, and were crowned with oak leaves, corn 
leaves, and poppies. They danced and sang harvest songs and 
hymns on the green about the shrine of Ceres. 

Recitation. — 

To Ceres bland her annual rites be paid, 
On the green turf beneath the fragrant shade ; 
When summer ends and autumn calmly shines ; 
Then fat the lambs, then mellow are the wines; 
Then sweet are slumbers on the flowery ground. 
Let all the hinds bend low at Ceres’ shrine, 
Mix honey sweet for her, with milk and mellow wine ; 
Thrice lead the victim the new fruits around, 
And Ceres call and choral hymns resound. 
— Virgtl. 

Fifth Pupil.—The ‘ Harvest Home” of England occurred 
at the time of the harvest moon, and the last sheaf was gath- 
ered. It was a season of frolic and gayety. The young girls 
wore wreaths of grain and flowers, and sang pastoral songs. 
In Scotland this festival was called the ‘* Kirn.” A feast was 
given, to which all friends were bidden; laughter, stories, 
games, and dances followed. 

Recitation.— 

The fields are swept, a tranquil silence reigns, 
And pause of rural labor, far and near, 

Bright now the shortening day, and blithe it’s close, 
When to the Kirn the neighbors, old and young, 
Come dropping in to share the well-earned feast. 
Simply adorned with ribands blue and pink, 

Bound round their braided hair, the lasses trip 

To grace the feast, which now is smoking ranged 
On tables of all shape, and size, and height, 
Joined awkwardly, yet to the crowded guests 

A seemly, joyous show, all loaded well. 

Old tales are told and well-known jests abound, 
Which laughter meets half-way as ancient friends. 
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When ended the repast, and board and bench 
Vanish like thought, by many hands removed, 
Up strikes the fiddle; quick upon the floor 
The youths lead out the half-reluctant maids, 
Bashful at first, till by the music cheered; 
With free and airy step, they bound along, 
Then deftly wheel, and to their partners face, 
Turning this side, now that, with varying step. 
Sometimes two ancient couples o’er the floor 
Skim through a reel, and think of former years. 
—Grahame. 

Sixth Pupil.—The Pilgrims held their first Thanksgiving in 
America in October, 1621, ten months after their landing at 
Plymouth. Occcasional days for Thanksgiving were appointed 
in the years 1633, 1634, and many before 1680. The first ap- 
pointment of a national Thanksgiving Day was by President 
Washington in 1789, 

DIALOGUE. 

[Scene: Edward Winslow in Puritan costume is seated at a table 
writing with a quill. Puritan enters, lays broad felt hat on the table, 
and sits near Winslow. } 

Puritan.—Ah! writing to old England, Winslow 2? Would’st 
that I might write to my friends there, but methinks my pen- 
craft is wondrous poor. 

Winslow.—I must guard well my ink horn and these new 
quills. Would you read the letter? (Passes the letter.) 

Puritan (taking the letter).—I would see it if thou wilt. I 
note you put the place and time at the head of the sheet. Are 
letters most commonly begun in tlis style? But I can read 
no more. Could’st thou not tell me somewhat that is penned 
here ? 

Winslow.—Gladly will I that. (Reads. ) 

“ The Settlement of New Plymouth, 
‘*December the 11 inst., A. D. 1621. 
‘*Dear Friend of Old England :— 

‘* You will understand that in this little time that a few of 
us have been here, that we have built seven dwelling houses 
and four for the use of the plantation, and have made prep- 
aration for divers others. 

‘*We set the last spring some twenty acres of Indian corn, and 
plowed some six acres of barley and pease. Ourcorn did prove 
well, and God be praised! We had a good increase of Indian 
corn, and our barley indifferent good, but our pease not worth 
the gathering.” 

Puritan (interrupting).—Aye, you speak not of the toils, the 
struggles, the deaths. How favorable think you will our Eng- 
lish friends look upon this first harvest of ours ? 

Winslow.—With kindly spirit, we hope. (Reads on.) ‘* Our 
harvest being gotten in,our governor sent four men on fowling, 
so that we might after a special manner rejoice together after 
we had gathered the fruit of our labors. They four in one 
day killed as much fowl as, with a little help beside, served 
the company almost a week. At which time, amongst other 
recreations, we exercised our arms, many of the Indians com- 
ing amongst us, and among the rest their greatest king, Mas- 
sasoit, with some ninety men, whom for three days we enter- 
tained and feasted. And they went out and killed five deer, 
which they brought to the plantation and bestowed on our gov- 
ernor and upon the captain and others.” 

Puritan.—Aye, aye, you might add we are all well recovered 
in health and strength, and feel thankful for it, and also that 
we have all things in good plenty. 

Winslow writes and finally adds, ‘I will see if others would 
send any message. Surely, God hath blessed our labors.” 
(Both exit.) 

Recitation. —‘: The First Thanksgiving.” By Margaret 
Sangster. From Colonial Ballads. (See Journal of Educa- 
tion, October 25, 1894, page 273.) 


~Appropriate blackboard stencils for Thanksgiving are fur- 
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NOTE.- 
arch Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. 


nished by 


SIDS IDEAS OF PURITAN LIFE. 


ALFREDDA 


BY M. SHIRLEY. 
(Thanksgiving Day Exercise.j 

(Enter Sadie and Lillie.) 

Sadie.—Oh, Lillie! just think! 
ing Day. I’m so glad it is almost here. 
a houseful of company, and lots of fun. 

Lillie.— So are we; but we mustn’t forget what is meant by 
Thanksgiving Day. I suppose we all have something to be 
thankful for. 

Sadie.—I have. Papa has promised me a new dress, and 
mamma bought me the loveliest new hat yesterday. 

(Enter Sidney and Frank.) 

Sidney.—That sounds just like a girl, always talking about 
Iam thankful that we’re going to have 
I’m going into the woods and hunt 
Whatare you 


To-morrow is Thanksgiv- 
We're going to have 


some finery to wear. 
a few days of vacation. 
squirrels and gather nuts and have a jolly time. 
thankful for, Frank? 

Frank.—I’m thankful that I live in the year 1896 instead of 
1620, that I am right here in the United States and didn’t have 
to spend sixty-three days crossing a stormy ocean to get here, 
and that I don’t have to warm my toes by a fire built on the 


snow, and keep one eye glancing over my shoulder all the time 


to see if there’s a redskin anywhere around taking me for a 


target. 


Sidney.—O, pshaw! I'd like to have been there. I’d have 
left such timid fellows as you snuggled in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, and I’d have gone to help find a place for a settle- 
ment. I'd like to have been the first one to jump ashore. 

Frank.—Suppose your clothes had been frozen so stiff you 
couldn’t jump. It must have been like wearing a coat of mail 
made of ice instead of steel. 

Sidney.—Well, I’d have made the best of it, anyway. I think 
it must have been fine to have lived in those days. 

Sadie.—Oh, Sidney! think of venturing just outside the 
door and seeing an Indian peeping at you from behind a tree. 
Ugh! Id want to rnn inside the house and hide. 

Sidney.—Of course you would. That's just like a girl. 

Frank.—Guess if you'd been there you wouldn’t have thought 
it such fun. 

Sidney (indignantly).—What if an Indian did peek at me. 
Two could play at that game. Couldn’t I peek at him, too? 
And if he came too near, I'd have given him a dose out of the 
package Governor Bradford sent to old Canonicus. 
he’d have dodged quick enough. Besides, the Indians got scared 
and ran away from the white men at first, so I guess there 
wasn’t much danger. ; 

Sadie.—Perhaps the worst of the sufferings of the Puritans 
were from cold and want of food. At one time, you know, they 
had to divide up their little store of corn, so that each had only 
five grains for a meal. 

Lillie. —Sadie knows all about it. 
tory. Ido believe she could say a whole chapter forward or 
backward, or begin in the middle and recite both ways. 

Sidney.—That again is because she’s a girl. Boys don't 
learn their lessons that way. 

Frank —But how do you think you'd like living on such 


I guess 


She never misses in his- 


small rations? 

Sidney.—I don’t suppose I would have liked that part of it 
very much, but they made up for it with their plum puddings 
and pumpkin pies when they did get things to eat. That's 
what they started Thanksgiving Day for. Wasn't it? 

Lillie.—O Sidney, they started Thanksgiving Day, as you 
call it, because, after being in danger of starving, God re- 
warded the hard work they had done in the fields by giving 
them a bountiful harvest; but the question that puzzles me is 
what could they do for food in the winter, and while the things 
were growing. 

Sidney.—Just what I am going to do to-morrow. 
hunt for it. They could go fishing too. 

Sadie.—But part of the time it was so dreadfully cold. 

Sidney.—Well, I'd have gotten on the right side of Massa- 
soit. He was a friendly old savage, you know. I'd have shaken 
hands with him and traded an old jack knife for a bear skin. 
What was the use of freezing when the Indians had plenty of 


Go and 


furs? 

Frank.—Oh, Sid, you’re a smart fellow. Why don’t you go 
West and fight the Indians now? They nad considerable dis- 
turbance out there only last year. 
for you yet to show how much you can do. 

Sidney.—O thank you, this side of the country is good 
After all, those chaps who came over in the 


It may be there’s a chance 


enough for me. 
Mayflower didn’t have much chance to get an education. 
Lillie. —It was eighteen years after they came that Harvard 
Harvard, you know, was the first col- 
The boys must have grown to men by 


College was opened. 
lege built in America. 


that time. 

Frank.—That was 1638. Whew! the old school is almost 
260 years old. Well, while they didn’t have any schools the 
boys had arest fora while. They didn’t have to cram their 
craniums full of all kinds of ologies. 

Sidney.—I guess they were too busy chopping wood, I mean 
felling trees, to go to school or anywhere else, except to the 
meeting-house on Sunday. 

Frank.—It must have been fun to ride there in that queer 
old sleigh Deacon Jones made. It was rigged up in such a 
comical way that everybody laughed. He used the tackling of 
his boat for a harness, and they say to this day there are peo- 
ple who call ‘‘ harness” ‘* tackling,” but many of them don't 
know the reason why. He took a big load of folks to meeting 
every Sunday morning. I think I would have enjoyed that 
myself. 

Sadie.—But when you think of the elegant buildings we 
have, the hundreds of nice schoolhouses, the cities, and rail- 
roads, the big stores, and all the lovely things in them, don’t 
you think it is better to live in these times ? 

Lillie. —Yes, and best of all, we have the same One to care 
for us who took care of the Puritans. I think we all havea 
great deal to thank Him for to-morrow. 

Sidney.—Guess you’re right. We needn’t forget it if we do 
go hunting. Come on, Frank, let’s get things ready for to- 
morrow. 

(Exit Sidney and Frank. ) 

Sadie. —And we'’li go home and help get ready too. 

(Exit Sadie and Lillie.) 

Norre.—Appropriate blackboard stencils for Thanksgiving are fur- 
pished by March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THANKSGIVING ESSAYS. 
Why and how the day is observed. 

The Mayflower. 

Plymouth Rock. 

Samoset, Squanto, and Massasoit. 

The first Thanksgiving. 


Plymouth. 
The causes our school has for thankfulness, 


FOR THE BLACKBOARDS. 


** After all, the best thanksgiving is thanks living.” 

Some hae meat that canna eat, 

And some would eat that want it; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 

Sae let the Lord be thankit. 

Robert Burns. 

Stand up on this Thanksgiving Day, stand upon your feet. 
Soberly and with clear eyes, believe in your 
own time and place. There is not, and there never has been, 
a better time, or a better place to live in.—Phillips Brooks. 


Believe in man. 


**So welcome, thou Thanksgiving Day! 
Roll all our selfish thoughts away 
And make us loving, kind and true, 
Christ’s love our guide in all we do.” 
‘Thank God for rest where none molest, 
And none can make afraid,— 
For Peace that sits as Plenty’s guest 
Beneath the homestead shade!” 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.—-Psalms. 
The time of all the happy year 
Fullest of peace, of strength, of cheer; 
The joyful ** Harvest-Home” is here! 
— Dana. 
** And the cupboard shelves are loaded down 
With flaky pies of a golden brown.” 
** Earth with her thousand voices praiseth God.” 
For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden breeze, 
For the singing of birds from the hills to the seas, 
For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noun, 
For the light in the light of the stars and the moon, 
We thank thee, gracious God. 


GHOGRAPHICAL 


BY JACQUES W. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 
REDWAY, F.R. G.S. 


In our course of study we are told that all the western coast 


of South Americaisa desert. Is this true? According to Pro- 


fessor James Orton there are heavy rains on the Pacific coast of 


South America at times. Whichis true? 

You can safely assert that any statement from Professor 
Orton is pretty correctly sized up. You can also assert that 
the course of study in question contains at least one piece of 
remarkable misinformation, but it is doubtful if your assertion 
would contain the element of safety —to yourself. It is quite 
evident, however, that your course of study in geography needs 
revising. 

In tropical South America the prevailing winds blow from 
the east, and the moisture nearly all falls on the eastern slopes ; 
the Amazon and its tributaries show the result. Much ef the 
western slope of Ecuador, Peru, and northern Chili is, there- 
fore, either desert or arid. In the south temperate zone the 
prevailing winds are from the western quadrants, and the rains 
fall on the western slopes of the Andes, leaving the desert 


region in Argentina. 


Will you please to explain what tis meant by the new gqeogra- 
phy, and how it differs from the geography that we are teach- 
ing and learning ? 

There is no new geography ; butif the method fiend will only 
let the rank and file of teachers alone for awhile, geography 
will soon be taught in a more philosophical manner than it is at 
present. Viewed froma rather selfish and utilitarian stand- 
point, the most pertinent aspect of geography is the relation of 
the earth to man, although this view of the subject savors some- 
what of the eschatology expressed in the distich : — 

While man exclaims, ‘‘ See all things for my use”; 

‘+ See man for mine,” replies a pampered goose. 

In other words, the standpoint of the modern educational re- 
former is about the same as the platform of the goose in the 
foregoing lines. Nevertheless, even this is a step in advance, 
and when this step is fully appreciated we can go a step farther 
and comprehend the fact that history itself is nothing but the 
echoes of geographic laws; in other words, quantitative expres- 
sions of temperature and rainfall. Still, the very narrow aspect 
of the correlation of earth and man is far better than the mere 
recapitulation of facts without any interpretation of them what- 
soever. For instance, the density of population in the United 
States falls with a very abrupt gradient at the 2,600-foot con- 
tour. This isa fact; but it has only asligkt value as knowl- 
edge until it is interpreted. When we learn that beyond this 
contour the rainfall lessens to the extent that foodstuffs can be 
produced only in very small amounts, we get an interpretation, 
and the fact acquires a tangible value. 

How can I get a good knowledge of the inductive system of 
teaching geography ? 

Simply use common sense, and as a rule do not tell a pupil 
anything that can be brought out by questioning. For instance, 
here is a paragraph from a well-known primary geography : — 

Russia is the largest state of Europe. It occupies the 
eastern part of the continent, extending from the Black sea to 
the Arctic ocean. The Volga, the Don, and the Dnieper are 
the principal rivers. The entire country is a low plain.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, every statement in this paragraph 
can be brought out by cross-questioning, and the knowledge 
would have been more impressive acquired in that way, 
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lection is over. 


There was never such political tension in the 
United States, not even in 1860. 

Make the most of the “civics features” of the elee- 
tion of a president, notably of election laws passed 
since 1892. 

Kastern United States 
the last of October, while blizzards claimed attention 
in some parts of the West. 


Indian sumuner reigned 


It is the teacher’s business to see to it that the chil- 
dren who naturally shun physical exercise have 
some regular and all sufficient out-door or in-door 
CXCTCISE, 

Make the most possible of the wheat rise as a 
geography lesson. ‘There was never so good a time to 
teach about the wheat raising and the wheat markets 
of the world. ‘The Journal will do the subject ius- 
tice next week. 


GIRLS.—(1I1.) 


For convenience of reference, the girl may be spoken 
of as an infant, child, girl, miss, and young lady. It 
is neither wise nor important that limits be fixed for 
these periods, but as a general guide it may be help- 
ful to divide the life of the girl into periods of about 
four years each, infancy to four, childhood to eight, 
girlhood to twelve, the miss to sixteen, the young lady 
to twenty, the young woman thereafter, 

The baby girl is sweeter, more cuddly, more dainty 
than her baby brother. There is early something 
more bewitching in her eye, more playful in’ her 
laugh, She appreciates attention more readily and 
reciprocates il more vivaciously, There are differ- 
enees in girls as in boys, in baby girls as in women, 
but it is an exceptional girl that does not announce 
Indeed, she is 


her virlishness in her baby days. 
liable 


\o assert her womanliness more decidedly, be- 


cause more spontaneously, than in later childhood. 


The baby boy’s individuality is less marked than his 
sister’s; he sets the standard by which her individu- 
ality is noticed. Te is less boyish, she is more girlish; 
she is less liable to be boyish, he is more inclined to be 
virlish. 

In infaney conscience is largely a physical affair. 
Right is regularity, wrong is irregularity; right is the 
acceptance of physical conditions as they come regu- 
larly. Wrong is any change in these expected condi- 
tions. ‘To one infant right is drinking from a bottle, 
sleeping in a rocking cradle, is being put to bed at 
half-past five and sleeping three hours; to another it 
is nursing, sleeping in a clothes basket, is being put to 
bed at seven and ‘sleeping five hours. Firmness, at- 
tention to physical conditions, care for purity of milk 
in bottle or breast. and uniform regularity on the part 
of parent or nurse will make any reasonable thing 
right with a healthy ehild. 

Discipline with infants means simply firmness. If 
she is to lie in a large chair, there she must lie; if she 
is to have her nap at 11 o’clock, it must not be 10.45 
one day and 11.15 the next; if she is to go to bed 
alone, she must be left alone ten nights out of the ten. 
Regularity and firmness are the twin virtues in deal- 
ing with infants. No severity of tone, no frown, no 
force, no impatience, but regularity with a cheerful 
voice and firmness with a smiling countenance, mean 
a healthy, happy, good baby and the foundation for 
yood disposition and good morals. 

The only digression to be resorted to is diversion. 
A multitude of babies have had their tears dried and 
their ruffled tempers smoothed by the rhythmic tones 
and the appeal to the imagination in 

This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home, etc. 

All the soothing syrups ever mixed have quieted 

fewer babies than 
Rock-a-bye, baby, upon the tree top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock, ete. 

The little three-year-old baby refuses her oatmeal. 
ITer lips are set firm, her brow is knit, she pouts, and 
is sullen, “Don’t want oatmeal, won't eat oatmeal.” 
It would be easy to have ascene and the breakfast 
spoiled for the whole family. No one notices her for 
a few minutes, something else is talked of, and then an 
older sister beside her begins to tell of two horses and 
a big load of hay, and the horses run away, and they go 
just as fast as they can to the barn, and the door is 
open and they run right in, and the little mouth is 
wide open and the spoonful of oatmeal is carefully 
within. The tears make a 
of her merry smile and ringing laugh. 


rainbow in the sunshine 
Diversion is 
the one active virtue that reigns in the empire of in- 
fancy. Firmness and regularity are negative but effi- 
cient, diversion is positive and as indispensable in a 
crisis as in the ordinary life of the infant. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


John D. Philbrick was not as brilliant a leader as 
Horace Mann; he left no such monument in literature 
as will be left by Henry Barnard; he was not a phil- 
osopher, like William 'T. Harris, but he left as an in- 
heritance more educational reforms that are univer- 
sally useful than any other American. He cham- 
pioned nothing by way of school administration, 
equipment, curriculum, or school economy that time 
has shown to be useless, and every one of his special 
reforms has hecome universal. Many have been bril- 
liant in teaching or supervision whose work was ob- 
literated as soon as a successor appeared, but every ac- 
complishment of Mr. Philbrick’s remained after he 
was gone. His name is not as great, his fame is not 
ax dazzling, as though he had reformed in gilt rather 
than gold, but his service was greater, — 

Anyone can arouse an interest ina new thing. No 
suggestion can be so impractical that there will not be 
enough erratic people to give aman a following. 
Tesla’s superiority over Edison is largely in the fact 


that every invention of his has been a money coiner. 
It is better not to do so much than to do so much that 
is useless. The test of genius is the greatest useful- 
Universality of use- 
Mr. Philbrick bears 


ness with the least uselessness. 
fulness is the aim of a reformer. 
every test of this kind perfectly. 

Mr. Philbrick came to Boston as an assistant 
teacher, the year that Horace Mann’s famous Fifth 
Annual Report was the talk of every state in the union 
and every country in Europe. In five years he made 
a record in high and grammar school teaching that 
established his reputation as an instructor, especially 
equipped to inspire children and youth, so that at the 
age of twenty-nine he was chosen for the experiment 
of a single-headed school, and was made principal of 
the new Quiney school, the first modern grammar 
school of Boston, and probably of the country. — Up 
to this time the custom had been to have two sets of 
grammar schools in one building divided vertically 
by subjects—a writing school, in which were taught 
penmanship and arithmetic; a reading school, in 
which were taught reading, spelling. and grammar. 
The children were seated in large rooms, going out to 
recite. Mar, Philbrick made such a success of the new 
school. in which each teacher had her own class all 
day. that as by magic the old system passed away, and 
after a little time nothing was heard of it. 

Although a grammar principal, Mr. Philbrick was 
recognized as one of the educational leaders of the 
day. Mr. Mann recognized his superiority, and Dr. 
Barnard chose him for the principalship of the Con- 
necticut state normal school at New Britain, the only 
case on record, probably, in which a city grammar 
principal has been chosen to the principalship of so 
important a normal school. Two years later he be- 
came state superintendent, Dr. Barnard retiring 
voluntarily and naming Mr. Philbrick as his suc- 
Cessor. 

In 1856 Boston established the office of superin- 
tendent, and invited Mr. Philbrick, the recent gram- 
mar principal of Boston, then state superintendent 
of Connecticut. Greater honor has not been shown 
any educator, probably, than these three elections but 
two years apart. Much as Boston honored him in 
the choice, he honored her more by the way in which 
he administered the trust for twenty-nine years. 

To him we are largely indebted for modern school 
furniture, for the introduction of primary grading, 
the adoption of courses of study, the teaching of 
music and drawing in the public schools, modern 
school architecture and sanitation, administrative 
supervision by an expert, and class supervision of all 
elementary work by the principal of the district. 

Mr. Philbrick made no brilliant dash for glory; 
created no sensation by startling utterances; never 
turned the tide of legislation by a brilliant speech, as 
did the eleventh of April (1834) legislative speech of 
Thaddeus Stevens at Harrisburg; never wrote a re- 
port to be reprinted and translated at public expense, 
as were the fifth and seventh annual reports of Mr. 
Mann; never enriched the educational archives by 
his historical writings, as has Henry Barnard through 
his great “Journal of Edueation’; never announced 
such a body of doctrine as in the “Report of the 
rifteen,” by Dr. Harris; but there is more that is tan-- 
gible in the schools of America to-day that had birth 
in his genius and courage than can be traced to any 
one of thera. 

Mr. Philbrick was pre-eminently a man of service. 
Ile was the great association man of his time, attend- 
ing more educational meetings, local, state, national, 
and international, in thirty years than any educator of 
that period. His purpose was to serve his fellow 
teachers, and not the winning of glory. He was 
never in a parlor caucus to arrange a slate to carry a 
He was faith- 
lul in attendance upon every session of every conven- 


convention's offices for his advantage. 


lion, was the best listener the profession has had 
among its leaders. Without lobbying, he was a man 
of zreat influence through disinterested advice. 


Mr. Philbrick was a clear, direct, sensible speaker, 
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enlightening rather than entertaining; talking to the 
thoughtful and commanding silence from the 
thoughtless by his earnestness. He was neither pro- 
found nor brilliant, but uniformly effective. 


The greatest educational service rendered by Mr. 
Philbrick was to and through the young men and 


No other educator has in 
ihe same way or to the same degree assisted so many 
to advancement for purely professional benefit to the 
cause and the individual. 


women of the profession. 


No young person could 
teach with marked ability, write in a professional 
spirit, speak thoughtfully and earnestly, or be a con- 
stant attendant upon educational gatherings witlout 
Mr. Philbrick’s seeking his promotion as soon as he 
knew of his merit. Two first assistants in the Boston 
schools and two teachers of Massachusetts normal 
schools met incidentally and spoke of the profes- 
sional good fortune, when it appeared that each had 
come from a country school into broader fields of use- 
fulness solely through the professional appreciation 
and helpfulness of Mr. Philbrick. There are hun- 
dreds of prominent teachers to-day who are indebted 
to his interest for early and very substantial promo- 
The more to him than to any 
other friend, with possibly one exception, for the two 
hest professional choices of his life. When he said: 
“LT thought better of you than to think $500 would 
there 


tions. writer owes 


weigh when professional growth was at stake, 
was but one choice possible, but he took special pains 
in the near future to see to it that virtue was its own 
reward in finaneial advancement. At another time, 
when it was a choice between the principalship of a 
normal school and continuance in departmental work, 
he said with the emphasis peculiarly his own: “Of 
course you will decide in favor of the greatest oppor- 
tunity for professional growth.” 

Others have accomplished much through their in- 
fluence as teachers. Many speak reverently of their 
indebtedness to Nicholas Tillinghast, James P. Wick- 
crsham, A. Sheldon, Albert G. Boyden, Francis W. 
Parker, and other inspiring teachers who have ex- 
ilted their professional ideals; but did any other edu- 
cator, in the absorbing activities of administration, 
ina purely disinterested way, step aside from oficial 
duties and personal aspirations to advance the interest 
of every young person in whose devotion and ability 
he believed? When the the beloved 
teacher reached its limit, Mr. Philbrick’s advice and 


influence of 


influence came to the aid of hundreds of young men 
and women from fifty to twenty years ago. 

John Dudley Philbrick, born at Deerfield, N. TL., 
May 27, 1818, was named for his great-grandfather 
on his mother’s side. Judge John Dudley, a famous 
jurist of | Revolutionary His 
Moses Dudley, is said to have read 6,000 good books 
in the Jast fifty vears of his life, indeed he devoted 
forty years almost reading. His 
father was a farmer and a Free-will Baptist preacher, 
which has a significance in New Hampshire that it 


times. grandfather, 


exclusively to 


has nowhere else. 

John Dudley Philbrick showed his inheritance 
more than do most men. He had sturdy principles, 
a judicial mind, and was a great reader and student 
of the best in literature. Tis boyhood and youth 
were years of hard work on the farm. He had the 
usual privileges of short summer and winter terms of 
entered the Pembroke 


until. at sixteen, he 


Rarely has a youth gotten more out of 


school 
Academy. 
country academy life. of which he was one of its best 


products. He entered Dartmouth at twenty, made a 


pecially honorable record, and was one of her distin 
cuished sons. 

Reverence for the name he bore, personal taste and 
aspiration led him to consider law his chosen profes- 
-ion, and to this he looked forward until his election 
to the principalship of the Quincy school (Boston), 
when he consecrated himself to an educational career. 
Aside from Henry Barnard. he knew the history of 
edueation better than any other man of his time. 
His was the best edueational library in the country, 


and he was an indefatigable student of educational 


literature, reading current professional literature in 
all modern languages. 

Henry Barnard was the only American of his time 
who attained an equal reputation as an exact scholar 
and professional expert in education. In Japan, 
Spain, Russia, Austria, Belgium, England, and Scot- 
land Mr. Philbrick was recognized as an educational 
leader of international rank. He represented 
Massachusetts at the Vienna Exposition (1873) and 
the United States government at the Paris Ex- 
position (1878). In both cases the exhibit which 
he had in charge carried off the honors,—Massa- 
chusetts at Vienna, and the United States at Paris. 
In the latter he exhibits 121 
awards, more than any other nation except France. 
Of these, gold medals. 
The French a “Chevalier 
Instruction,” 


secured for our 


twenty-eight were 
government created him 
“Officer of Public 
with the insignia of gold palm and title “Officer of 


of Honor” and an 
the Academy.” The ancient and venerable Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews in Scotland gave him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, “holding in high regard the high 
merits of Mr. Philbrick’s work in the sphere of edu- 
cation.” ‘The Belgian inspector of schools reported 
officially that he learned more from Mr. Philbrick 
than from all other sources. The Japanese ministry, 
in planting a system of schools, made an equally 
strong statement. Indeed, the educational leaders 
in all civilized lands united in the expression of their 
indebtedness to him. 

It is well to recall his service and its recognition as 
a stimulus to others who may need such encourage- 
ment in their struggles for the advancement of eduea- 
interests and for maintaining professional 
Mann, Barnard, Stevens, Philbrick, Har- 


tional 
standards. 
ris,are ilust rious examples of the attainments possible 
through heroic devotion and professional enthusiasm. 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE 


Before this number of the Journal of Ldueation 
reaches its readers, the eleetion will be over, and its 
late for 


results probably clearly known. It is too 


prophecy, and too soon fora survey. [t is well that 
the strain and excitement were not longer protracted, 
for there were dangerous outcroppings of feeling 
toward the last. At the present writing one thing 
may be said with confidence, and that is that the 
future historian of American politics will regard this 
campaign as a pivotal one, with far-reaching conse- 
quences. Tf it does not directly affect our institu- 
tions, it will be potent in re-shaping parties, and 
parties affect our institutions. After all this agita- 
tion there will be a erystallization, but it will be into 
new forms; and no one of the present political parties 
be exactly what it was before this strange 
It is a relief to 


will ever 
and searching contest of principles. 
turn from these political debates to a somewhat more 
extended survey of foreign events than circumstances 
have of late permitted us. 
* 

\n optimistic proverb assures us that there is 
honor among thieves. Whether the same thing can 
be affirmed of diplomatists is perhaps an open ques- 
tion. Take a recent case in point. Every one kuows 
that the Triple Alliance, or *Dreibund,” between Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, which was formed about 
the vear 1883, was a device of Prince Bismarck, who 
was then at the head of the German ministry. Every 
one also knows that France and Russia were the two 
powers the repression of whose ambitions the alliance 
had in view. These facts heing kept in mind, it is 
easy to understand the irritation felt, in Austria es- 
pecially, over the disclosure which Prince Bismarck’s 
paper has just made of the fact that from 1884 to 1890 


» secret understanding of a mutually defensive char- 


acter existed befween) Germany and Russia. In 
other words. while Germany was forming the Drei- 
hound. to cheek Russia, she was also in alliance with 
Russia. Prince Bismarck’s motive in divulging this 


duplicity at this late day is to claim distinetion for his 


administration of foreign affairs by contrast with 
that of his suecessor, Caprivi. That there was any- 
thing disereditable in such double-dealing seems not 


to have occurred to him. 
* x 


This incident recalls the curious trick with which 
Lord Beaconsfield fooled the British public at the 
time of the famous congress at Berlin, convened to 
decide the questions arising from the Russo-Turkish 
war. Feeling in England against Russia ran very 
high at that time: and there were tremendous demon- 
strations when Lord Beaconsfield returned from Ber- 
lin, bringing, as the phrase was, “Peace with honor.” 
It was believed that England’s firmness had humbled 
Russia and compelled her to forego some of the 
coveted fruits of her victory. But it afterward be- 
came known, through the treachery of a copyist, that 
at the very time when the congress was held, Lord 
Beaconsfield, to use a gamester’s phrase, had up one 
sleeve a secret treaty with Russia, and up the other a 
secret treaty with Turkey: so that the pretense of ac- 
complishing great things for the glory of England at 
Berlin was a bit of dramatic make-believe. 

Our late distinguished and very inquisitive visitor, 
Karl Li, more popularly known as Li Hung Chang, is 
again in China, and two bits of news regarding him 
are given out simultaneously. One of these an- 
nounces that he has been appointed minister of for- 
eign affairs. This is a titular recognition of fune- 
tions which he has for some years exercised; but it 
vives whatever warrant may have been thought to be 
needed for the arrangements which he made or tried 
to make with different governments during his tour. 
The other announcement discloses amusingly the 
seam side of official greatness in China. It states 
that Earl Li has been reprimanded for entering the 
summer palace to pay a visit to the dowager empress 
What the 
nature of his indiscretion may have been is not stated. 
Perhaps it would be a safe guess that the inquisitive- 


without observing the usual formalities. 


ness which was so abnormally developed during his 


foreign tour got him into trouble. 


It is not surprising to learn that the newly- 
appointed Armenian patriarch at Constantinople has 
narrowly escaped assassination at the hands of a quar- 
tette of Armenian conspirators. This man is a 
creature of the sultan, designated to serve in place of 
the deposed Matthias for the very reason that he 
could be trusted to do the bidding of the Porte, no 
matter what it might be. There can be few people 
in Constantinople more odious to the Armenians 


than he. 


Nhe situation in the Turkish capital becomes more 
and more critical. The latest movement of the gov- 
ernment has been the issue of a decree levying a 
special tax on the Mussulman population, for the 
avowed purpose of arming them. Arms have been 
distributed in large quantities, and there is no doubt 
that the people understand what use they are expected 
to make of them. This extraordinary proceeding in- 
volyes such perilous possibilities that the representa- 
tives of the six signatory powers have addressed a 
joint note to the sultan, strongly remonstrating 
against the decree and asking its withdrawal. Mean- 
while shocking details are coming to hand of the re- 
cent massacre at Eguin, which proves to have been 
worse than at first reported; and brief reports are tele- 
eraphed of a massacre at Van, which is said to have 
involved the practical annihilation of the Armenian 
population of that district. 


‘‘onsiderable surprise has been occasioned by the 
selection of Bishop Temple as archbishop of Canter- 
bury and primate of all England, in place of the late 
Dr. Benson. To begin with, the new archbishop is 
nearly seventy-five vears old, and it was expected that 
his ave would prevent him from being considered for 
the office. Then he is so broad a broad churehman 
that when he was first appointed to a bishoprie in 
1869 he was accused of heresy, and his confirmation 
vigorously opposed on that account. Finally, he is a 
Liberal in polities, a circumstance which ought not 
to count with an ecclesiastical office, but it has been 
known to. He is eminent as a scholar, and has un- 
usual executive force, but he lacks the genial manner 
which made Archbishop Benson so widely beloved, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. By Mark Twain. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 465 pp. Price, $1.75. 
Some writer has declared that “the basin of the Mis- 

sissippi is the body of the nation.” It contains 1,250,000 
square miles, is four times as large as Austria, five times 
as large as Spain, six times as large as France. and ten 
times as large as Italy. It is by far the most attractive 
dwelling place for civilized man on the face of the globe. 
Mark Twain began his active life as a “cub” pilot on the 
great Mississippi river, and is familiar with those days 
when the great steamboats carried nearly all the traffic. 
No man living has greater power of description, humor 
and pathos, and, as we might expect, he has given the 
reader in this book the most graphic picture of steam- 
boat life imaginable. Added to this is a story of the river 
curing the war, with pictures of the great cities that have 
been founded upon its banks, with legends connected 
with the river, with tales of the outlaws during the days 
of slavery, of family feuds, of the life of the raftsmen and 
keel-boatmen, etc. The beok cannot fail to hold the at- 
tention and awaken the enthusiasm of the réader until it 
is finished. It is alse a most intportant contribution to 
the history of the country. It is profusely illustrated. 


New 


OLD COLONY DAYS. By May Alden Ward. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 274 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The subject of this book is attractive and inspiring to 
every American reader, and the concise and pleasing 
manner in which it is here treated gives a charm not 
always found in works of this kind. The author enters 
upon her work with enthusiasm, and seems to live again 
the very life of that little Pilgrim band, who were the 
mukers of noble history, the founders of a great nation, 
and one of whose leaders (William Bradford) was the 
ather of American history. She goes back to the three 
old books, ‘‘Mourt’s Relation,” ‘“‘Bradford’s Letter Book,” 
and “Bradford’s History,’’ written more than two cen- 
turies and a half ago. These books were lost, but mys- 
teriously preserved, to be recovered and read only by the 
present generation. She quotes freely from these, and 
dwells upon the trials, sufferings, and works of this self- 
sacrificing and heroic band of Christian patriots. She 
does ample justice to the early autocrat of New England, 
who was the Puritan preacher, and to the old-time mag- 
istrate. ‘The Delusions of Our Forefathers”’ is a subject 
treated with great fairness. Though it is true that “God 
sifted the whole nation that he might send choice grain 
into the wilderness,” as Rev. William Stoughton said in 
his election sermon in 1688, yet these men were human, 
and had faults and delusions. The last is an interesting 
chapter upon “A Group of Puritan Poets.” Puritan and 
poet seem antagonistic, but our author finds a group of 
poets in the Plymouth colony. 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 320 pp. 
The author is an exceptionally strong teacher, successful in 

the high sense, and he has long written with skill and adapta- 
tion to school needs. This book is really the expansion of the 
notes from which botany has long been taught for six months 
of each year to the entering class of the English high school, 
Boston, although the author has been assisted in many ways 
by many eminent authorities in botanical science. To attempt 
any description of the book from which the non-essentials 
have been winnowed and the essentials magnified would re- 
quire more skill and space than the hour commands. It is all 
that could be expected of a work presenting the elements at 
their best. 


By J. Y. Bergen, Jr. Boston: 


THE HERB-MOON. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Any writing from the pen of this gifted author may be 
sure to attract attention from all lovers of good litera- 
ture without resulting in disappointment. This latest 
volume isa gem. The story is a strong one, if the theme 
is somewhat old. Given an impressionable young man 
and a woman with a charming, affectionate nature, a!- 
though wedded to an insane husband, the result is what 
may be ever expected, especially between the covers of 
a book. The story is delightfully written, and will have 
a very successful reception. 


New 


THE POFMS OF CELIA THAXTER. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 272 pp. Price, $1.50 
Celia Thaxter was one of America’s sweetest women 

singers. She was, also, one of New England’s most 

charming women, a lover of nature and of human nature. 

Her personality was delightiul, her attachment to people 

und places was strong, her appreciation of the best in 

everybody and everything was keen. This new edition 
of her poems will be welcomed both by. the admirers of 

Mrs. Thaxter and lovers of New England character and 

scenery. 

Edward Everett 

Cloth. 352 


CONSTRUCTIVE RHETORIC. By 
Hale, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Raed title to a most excellent book by a well-equipped 

author. It is not conventional, is not erratic. It is ar- 
ranged for the benefit of young people who really wish to 
know how to write well. There is more sense to the 
square inch than we had supposed possible to put into 
such a beok. It tells one what to do and what not to do 
with equal skill. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 
Including a Concise Account of the Discovery of 
America, and the Colonization of the Land and the 
Revolutionary War. By William A. Mowry and Ar- 
thur May Mowry. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
Cloth. 437 pp. 

This is an ideal bit of book-making. Authors and pub- 
lishers have combined to present a book that for accu- 
racy, method, literary stvle, and plan of arrangement 
and attractiveness should set a new standard for his- 
torical text-books. Dr. Mowry, the senior author, has 
devoted the best part of his active school life of more 
than forty years to learning American history and the 


art of making it clear and attractive with voice and pen. 
His son, Arthur, has had the best and latest modern 
training in the- laboratory methods of verifying facts. 
The combination in authorship gives a reliable, brilliant, 
and teachable text-book. While there is nothing spec- 
acular in the use of graphic but unauthentic incidents, 
as many of the vivacious incidentals of history as they 
could verify beyond questionare retained. With courage 
bordering on heroism, they have challenged the conven- 
tional routine teaching of administrations and present 
epochs as living personalities in the development of the 
nation. In addition to the body of the book, the authors 
give the sources of information for each chapter, the May- 
flower Compact, Declaration of Independence, Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Extracts from Washington's 
Farewell Address, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Speech, Supplementary Readings for Pupils, 
A Unique Table of the Presidents, A Table of the States 
and Territories, and blackboard outline for each epoch. 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
Part I. Perception, Emotion, Memory, 
Imagination, and Consciousness. By Gabriel Com- 
payre. Translated by Mary E. Wilson. International 
Education Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Cloth. 300 pp. Frice, $1.50. 

Dr. Harris, editor of this series, has taken a long step 
forward in his endorsement of child study in his intro- 
duction to this work. While not retreating in the least 
from his long-time-announced position, he does say that 
under the enthusiastic efforts of President G. Stanley 
Hali, to whom, more than to any one else, is due the wide- 
spread of child study in this country, the study has be- 
come so general, and is so wisely managed at various 
centres, especially the pedagogical chairs in universities, 
that new harvests of observations are being reaped con- 
tinually. Compayre sets forth graphically the absurdity 
of poets singing and painters depicting the glory of child 
life, while no one was making any attempt to know about 
that which they praised so indefinitely. ‘People have 
tried to Joad the child with lessons, never thinking that 
in him lay the power, by virtue of his unvaried simplicity, 
of giving us ovr first lesson in psychology.” It is a bit 
humiliating for him to praise the child study of Germany, 
England, and France, with never a word for American 
child study. This is pardonable, as he has not been in 
this country since 1893, and our literature it so recent that 
it could not have reached him before the writing of this 
book. 

Compayre well says, “If childhood is the cradle of 
humanity, the study of childhood is the natural and 
necessary introduction to all future’ psychology.” 
Another sentence that challenges attention is this: “The 
difficulties of research of this sort are so great that peo- 
ple even deny its possibilities; the character of it is so 
delicate that they question its legitimacy.” This is one 
of the best arguments for and defence of child study yet 
made. Even external facts directly observed in the child 
have in themselves a psychological value. The life of 
the mind is not concentrated entirely in the conscious- 
ress, A psychic act contains three elements: An ante- 
cedent in the nerves, an internal act of consciousness, and 
an outward movement. It is a clear disadvantage that 
the child’s consciousness, impenetrable, like all con- 
sciousness, is not distinctive enough nor reflective 
enough to study itself and account to itself for its acts. 
Compayre insists that the best study is that which a 
parent inakes of his own children, but he would not in 
ccensequence deny wifeless men and childless women the 
luxury of such study. Perez, author of “The First Three 
Years of Childhood,” is a bachelor. He thinks there are 
evident limits to the utility or desirability of experiment 
in the study of children. Toc much care cannot be ex- 
ercised in avoiding encrouchment on the rights of a nas- 
cent personality. Toco close observation of the child 
affects the development of his senses, the maturity of the 
child. The much-observed chiid is precious even to 2a 
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serious degree. Child study is not merely the drawing 

of children’s moral portraits, portraits of the poetic oy 

humorceus imagination, but of the drawing of a complete 
picture of human nature in its beginnings and of its evo 
lution. 

A text-book of the German-American 
System of Gymnastics. By W. A. Stecher. Boston 
Lee & Shepard. Quarto, cloth, 348 pp. Price, $3.00, 
If the whole boy and the whole girl are to be educated 

physical culture, in the family and in the school, is in 

dispensable. Trained teachers must be secured, ani 
suitable text-books must be prepared for their own anid 
their pupils’ use. Much attention has been given to this 
subject, both in this country and in Europe. The Ger 
man and Swedish systems of gymnastics have been care- 
fully studied by skilled teachers in this country, in their 
efforts to perfect a more complete American system 

This effort has been successful, and the result is before us 

in the iext-book under review. The author, William 

A. Stecher, is one of the most successful gymnastic 

teachers in America, and is secretary of the Technica! 

Committee of the North American Gymnastie Union. In 

preparing the work, he has made use of the contributions 

of sixteen of the best-known teachers of German-Ameri 
can gymnastics in this country. The book contains 20s 
illustrations. Most of the contributions in this compila- 
tion are from public and normal school teachers. Seven 
teen pages are devoted to tactics; nineteen to free exer- 
cises; fifty-one to word exercises; eighteen to club- 
swinging; twelve to dumb-bell exercises; five to ring ex 
eicises; eleven to fancy steps; twenty-two to games: 
five to roundel: twenty to double wand and hoop exer- 
cises; in all 169 pages of work, such as is now performed 
in the common schools of this country. The work is as 
well adapted te,gvmnasiums for women as for men, and 
to both teachers and pupils in public and private schools, 


GYMNASTICS. 


—- —_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**A Short History of Rome to the Death of Augustus.” 
Methuen & Co. 

“American and British Authors.” 

1.25, Columbus. Ohio: Frank V, Irish. 

“The Story of the Innumerable Company, and Other Sketches.” By 
David Starr Jordan. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Co. 

*Won’t You Give Your Love to Me?” (Music.) New York: Union 
Mutual Music Company. 


London 


By Frank V. Irish. Price, 


History of France.”” By Victor Duruy. 2 vols. Translated by 
Mrs. M. Carey. Price, $3.00.—*Chilhowee Boys at College.” By 
Sarah E. Morrison. Price, $1.50.——‘* Household Stories from the 


Collection of the Brothers Grimm.” Translated by Lucy Crane. Price 
$1.75. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
“The American Revolution.” By John Fiske. 


(2 vols.) Price, 


$8.00.——"* The Country of the Pointed Firs.’ By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Price, $1.25.—** Chapters from a Life.”’. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Price, $1,50.—* A-Birding on a Broncho.”’?” By Florence A. Merria. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Lessons in Vocal Expression.” (Course I.) By S.S. Curry. Price, 
$1.25.——“Imagination and Dramatic Instinct.’ By S.S. Curry. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: School of Expression. 

* Plants and Their Children.””) By Mrs. William Starr Dana. 
65 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

* All the Year Round (Part 1I.)}—Autumn.” By Frances L. Strong. 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Horace Mann.” By William Torrey Harris. 
“ Pictures in Language Work.” 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

**Mechanical Drawing.” By Charles F. Jackson. 


Price, 


Price, 50 cents.— 
By E. W. Weaver. Price, 50 cents. 


Price, $1.50, 


** Historical Tales—Greek.”’ By Charles Morris. Price, $1.25,—*His- 
torical Tales—Koman.”” By Charles Morris. Price, $1.25.——* The 
Black Tor.” By George Manville Fenn. Price, $1.50.— * Captain 


Chap.” By Frank R. Stockton. 
Lippincott Company, 

* A Rebellious Heroine.” By Jobn Kendrick Bangs. Price, $1.25 
——' Under the Greenwood Tree.” By Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.50. 
——' Green Fire.” By Fiona McLeod. Price, $1.25.—-" Limitations.” 
By E. F. Benson. Price, $1.25.—— Impressions and Experiences.”’ 
By William Dean Howells. Price, $1.50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

* Livy” (Book 1.). By John K. Lord. 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 


Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Price, 25 cents. Boston 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 
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the Wild Flowers.” 
paid on receipt of price. 


NoTrE. — This illustration is 
from ** Plants and Their Chil- 


dren.” Copyright, 189, by 
American Book Company. 


New York Cincinnati 


Illustrated by Alice Josephine Smith. 


In | Season 
PLANTS 
and Their Children 


just published, is a book that can 
be profitably introduced xow, 
without waiting for spring. It 
is a child’s book in Botany. 


Designed for reading, amusement, and instruction, it unfolds 
some of the wonders of plant life in a series of 


Charming Stories 


that cannot fail to delight young readers and to open the 
way to intelligent nature study. 


Beautiful Illustrations 


for accuracy of delineation and delicacy of treatment, 
and artistically distributed through the text. 


It is a 


Always in Season 
PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. William Starr Dana, author of “ How to Know 
Cloth, 225 pp., 80.65. Sent post- 


Write for specimen pages and introduction terms. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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READY 
SHORTLY. 


Bryce’s 


for Students’ Use. 


of which is conceded to be indispensable to 


Revised by JAMES BRYCE, with the assistance of any one who would acquire a just estimate 


Professor JESSE MACY of Iowa ‘ollege. 


This is not a mere condensation of the larger Selections 


work, but a restatement, briefer and in a 


American Commonwealth form more carefully adapted to use as a text- 


book, of the valuable material in Mr. Bryce’s 


* American Commonwealth,” a knowledge 


of American institutions. 


Macmillan Company’s 


Ne 


Educational Books 


from 


ature in Cornell University. 


12mo. Cloth. 


Ellesmere Text. 


“T have thoroughly examined Professor Cor- 
son’s ‘Chaucer’ and I find it in every detail most 
fitted for my work. It surpasses Morris’s in 
that the need of excessive philological notes is 
past. The present tendency is t » the literary in- 


’ t tion of an author’s work, and this h 
‘Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. ang as 


Corson, while at the same time he has by no 
means neglected the linguistic side. . . . The 


Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by high school pupil is certainly grateful for these 
HIRAM Corson, LL.D., Professor of English Liter- extended readings ; for, now, he can grasp the 


best of Chaucer’s productions.” — RoBERT N. 
WHITEFORD, Ph.D., Deft. of English Literature, 


90 cents, net. eorta (Lll.) High School. 


The Education of the Central Nervous System. 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sensory and Motor Training. 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A. (YALE), 
Author of ‘ Psychology and Psychic Culture.” 
Cloth. 


Price, $1.00, 


“ f find it a direct and valuable contribution to the educational literature. Its facts are not onl interesting, but 


are immediately helpful in planning and conducting the care and instruction of children. 


use hy my classes.”,— PRoFEssor D. L. KIEHLE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I shall commend its 


AMERICAN EDITION 
of 


LOCK’S TRIGONOMETY 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


Revisep sy J. A. MILLER, 


Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy in Indiana University. 
Cloth. 16mo., Price, $1.10, net. 


The American Edition is printed from entirely new plates, 
giving a clear, attractive page. For convenience, five-figure 
logarithmic tables and tables of natural functions are included, 
and in other ways the book is adapted to the needs of Amer- 
ican schools without loss of the many good points which have 
made the English edition so well known. 


A PRIMER 
of the 


HISTORY OF MATHETSIATICS. 


By W. W. ROUSE BALL, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 


i2mo. Cloth. Pp. 158. 65 cents. 


ELEMENTARY 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By HENRY DALLAS THOMPSON, D.Sc., Pu.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University, 
I2mo. Cloth. Price, #1.10. 


Only the following parts of geometry have been considered : 
Lines and planes, with their intersections ; including dihedral 
and polyhedral angles; polyhedrons, including the ordinary, 
simple, plane-faced solids; cylinders and cones, the sphere 
and figures on a sphere; the mensuration of the simple solids, 
and the conic sections, merely giving the origin of their defi- 
nitions afterwards to be used in the treatment given in analyt- 
ical geometry. 


A HISTORY OF 
ELEMENTARY MATHEDIATICS. 


WITH HINTS ON METHODS OF TEACHING, 
By FLORIAN CAJORT, Pu.D., 


Professor of Physics in Colorado College. 
Svo. Cloth. #1.50, net. 


IN PREPARATION, 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools, 
By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
Assistant Professor of Geology and Physical Geography 
at Cornell University. 

This work can be used either as a text-book for a sep- 
arate course or for the purpose of learning enough Geology 
to proceed with the study of the physiographic part of the 
Physical Geography. The book will be elementary yet sci- 
entific, and it will cover the field of geology according to the 
best recent knowledge. 


Elementary Physical Geography. 
By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
Assistant Professor of Geology and Physical Geography 
in Cornell University. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 488. #1 40, net. 
‘+ Professor Tarr has prepared a delightful text on Physical Geog- 


raphy. itis complete,clear and concise, ,yetwritten in such well chosen 
English that it forms a popular work for the general reader as well 
asa most interesting and instructive text for the student. Its con- 
venient size, clear type, and handsome illustrations, together with 
low price, recommend it as a most desirable text. We have adopted it 
for our use, and shall order soon,”’— Pror. W. 8. WINDLE, Penn Col- 
lege, Oskaloosa, la, 


NEW 

VOLUME Tommy-=Anne and the Three Hearts. 

on By Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, With many Illustrations by 
NATURE Author of ‘“ Birderaft,” “* The Friendship of Nature,” etc. ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD. 
STUDY. izmo. Cloth. Colored edges. $1 50. 


This book was planned as a partial answer to the torrent of questions asked by a group of children living a wholesome outdoor life. 
Children who feel a kinship with living things, and have an inborn belief that there is something more in a flower, bird, or little wood beast, than 
its market value. Children who are not satisfied with answers that give them the bare facts of nature with all the humanity squeezed out, but 
who. on the other hand, cannot be silenced with the pretty but impossible fables, with which it was once considered proper to degrade the intel- 


ligence of youth. 


Macmillan's School Library. 


16mo. Cloth. Each, 50 cents. 
SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 
By THE REV. ALFRED J. CHURCH, 
Author of “ The Story of the Iliad,” “ Burning 
of Rome,” etc. 

“<The Story of the Iliad’ and ‘The Story of the 
Odyssey ’ are skillful condensations of the Homeric 
poems, written in easy, flowing prose... . The boys 
and girls of this generation ought to be very grate- 
ful for such an attractive introduction to the great 
epics of Greece.”’—The Dial. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


“+The Story of the Iliad’ is just the book for boys 
before they begin their classics. I shall finda place 
for it in our schools.”’ — PRIN. T. B. STOWELL, State 
Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 


By H. Gassior (Mrs. Alfred Barton). 


“The editor, understanding and recognizing the 
ditticulty in holding children to as long a story as 
‘Ivanhoe,’ no matter how entertaining that story may 
be, has wisely abridged this well-known noy .¥ 
has so placed it within the reach of children. d t is 
intelligently selected, none of the real —* a : 
tion of the story being lost, and the publishe rs mre 
wisely supplemented the editor’s work by —, 
in excellent type and binding.’ —Popular Educator. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ROSIE. 


By Mrs. BEESLEY. 


“ Good at the beginning, and growing better to the 
end—that is our opinion of Mrs. Beesley’s ‘ Stories 
from the History of Rome.’ We wish that every boy | 
in the country who is going to study Latin might | 
read the book through two or three times.” — Liter- 
ary World. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF THE 
‘ST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 
BEST SONGENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


MADAI1 HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children, 
By THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


TALES FROM SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
By A. AND E. KEARY. 


TALES SPENSER. 


Chosen from “ The Faerie Queene,” 
By Sopnta MACLEHOSE, 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS 
OF ALL TIMES AND LANDs, 


Gathered and Narrated 
By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


TALES FRO? SHAKESPEARE. 


By CHARLES AND MARY LAMB, 

“For a first and early introduction tu classic En- 
glish nothing can be more highly praised than Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’ which 
give in condense but always charming form the sto- 
ries of twenty of Shakespeare’s plays.” — The Jnde- 
pendent. 


THE WATER-BABIES. 
A FAIRY-TALE FOR A LAND-BABY., 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations. 


‘One of the best children’s stories ever written. 
Water-Babies 18 deservedly an English Classic.’’— 
Christian Union. 

‘* Charles Kingley’s delicious scientific fairy-tale.” 
—The Philadelphia Times. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

‘* This age has seen many deeper thinkers and wiser 
writers than Charles Kingsley, but it has bred no 
man of a more earnest spirit... Instead of 
divorcing knowledge from life, and holding it up as 
the supreme end of effort, he valued knowledge, 
science, art, history, in proportion as they minis- 
tered to human needs.”’— The Christian Union. 


WESTWARD, HO! 


By THE REVEREND CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


‘No boy’s education is complete unless he has 
read ‘Westward Ho,’ ”—The Academy. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
BY THE REVEREND CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

‘** Hereward the Wake,’ a novel by Charles Kings- 
ley, is a strongly written story. The scene is laid in 
England in the middle ages, and Hereward is repre- 
sented as the last of the English. The story pur- 
ports to be founded on historical events, and has 
that natural resemblance to history which ae | 
knew so well how to create.”’—/ndiana polis Journal, 


BIOGRAPHIES. 
By Lornp MACAULAY. 
DAYS WITH 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education October 2lst. 


Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. 
Globe Readings: The Five Gateways 
Stories from Virgil. Church. 
Through the Looking Glass. Carroll. 


A History cf Nineteenth Century Literature. Salatebury. 


History of English Literature (Elizabethan), 
The Population of an Old Pear Tree. 
Short Studies in Nature Knowledge. 
The Beauties of Nature. Lubbock. 


Church. 
of Knowledge. 


Sunshine, by Amy Johnson. 


The Use of Life, by Sir John 


Saintsbury. LIBRARY LIST. 


Romance of the Insect World, by Badenoch. 
Birdcraft, by Mabel O. Wright. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
William the Conqueror. by Edw. A. Freeman. 

David Livingstone, by Thomas Hughes. a 
Humphrey Davy, Poet and Philosopher, by T. FE. Thorpe. 


Lubbock. 


Alfred the Great, by Thomas Hughes. 

Richelieu, by Richard Lodge. 

Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
The United States of America, by Edw. Channing. 
Stories from English History, Part Il., by A. J. Church, 
The Makers of Modern Rome, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Stories from English History, by A. J. Church. 

The Little Duke, by Yonge. 

Unknown to History, by Yonge. 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate, a most agreeable 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results) I have, pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGSISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 6: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

November 6--7 : Central Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Springfield, Ohio. 

November 7: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston. 

November 12--14: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Albans, Vt. 

November 13: Hampshire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Northampton. 

November 13: Northwest Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, Ayer. 

November 26--28 : North Central Kansas Asso- 
ciation. Clay Centre, Kan. 

November Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 27--28: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, New Philadel- 
phia, O. 

December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Cumberland County Teachers’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at Port- 
land October 23. At least 250 teachers, 
with their superintendents and other 
friends of education, were in attendance. 
Superintendent F. E. C. Robbins of Deer- 
ing was chosen president, and Miss Ella 
Johnson of Gorham, secretary. Among 
those who took part in the interesting ex- 
ercises were State Superintendent Stetson, 
Principal Corthell of Gorham normal 
school, J. A. Tuttle of Westbrook, J. A. 
Milliken of Portland, C. W. Wentworth ot 
Westbrook, Miss Cloudman of Gorhar 
normal school, E. H. Crosby of Deering, 
Principal Fish of Brunswick high school, 
Principal Woodman of Gorham high 
school, and Principal Hight of Portland 
high school. Misses Baker and Davis 
read interesting papers on teaching geog- 
raphy. The main subject for discussion 
was: “The Country School: Its Faults, 
Needs, and Improvements.” 

The entering class at Bates College 
numbers some eighty students, thirty of 

whom are young women. The sophomore 

class has about the same number. The 
college is prospering under the skillful 
management of President Chase. James 
S. Stone of Boston has given the college 
$1,000 to found a scholarship in honor of 
his wife. 


State 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Major Belden F. Hyatt of Peekskill, N. 
Y., has leased the Tilden Seminary at 
West Lebanon for a term of years, and 
will, in the near future, open there a mili- 
tary and classical school of high order. 
Major Hyatt is a gentleman of culture, 
master of military tactics, as his title 1n- 
dicates, and an experienced and very suc- 
cessful teacher. 

An [Indian charity fund amounting to 
over $10,000 is held by Dartmouth trustees 
in Scotland. Remittances have been 


made to the college, as needed, for many 
years, but recently a new secretary has 
been elected by the trustees in Scotland, 
who objects to the way the funds have been 
applied. He maintains that no Indian 
students should be assisted except such as 
intend to become teachers or ministers 
among their own people. 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont library law is a success. 
Under its fostering influence, and by 
means of gifts of books from the state to 
supplement local contributions, fifty-nine 
towns have established libraries within 
the last two years, making a total of 118 
public libraries in Vermont. The cost of 
books given by the state, including the ex- 
penses of the library commission, is placed 
at about $6,000, which is a small figure to 
cover such important results. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A teachers’ institute, under the direction 
of the state board of education, will be 
held in the high school building, Falmouth, 
Tuesday, November 10, 1896. 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Schoo) 
Superintendents will be held in Latin 
school hall, Boston, November 6, 1896. 
Louis P. Nash, Gardner, president; H. W. 
Lull, Quincy, secretary and treasurer; C. 
F. Carroll, Worcester, G. A. Stuart, New 
Britain, Ct., Mrs. Ella M. Pierce, Provi- 
dence, R. I., executive committee. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Brunswick, Boston, on Saturday, 
November 7, at 1.15 P.M. Business: Report 
of last meeting, reports of committees, election 
of officers, and election of new members. 
After-dinner topic: ‘‘ International Bimetal- 
lism.’’ Guest of the club: General Francis A. 
Walker, president of -~Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. (President Walker, at the 
close of his address, will gladly answer any 
questions ou the subject.) Edwin P. Seaver, 
president; Herbert L. Morse, secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association held at Bridge- 
water, October 30, President Jackson pre- 
sided, and Principal Boyden delivered a brief 
address of welcome. Attendance was very 
large, filling Normal hall and the Unitarian 
church. Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Boston 
spoke on * Moral Training in Public Schools,” 
Miss Anna B. Badlam of Boston on ‘‘ The 
Study of Nature as an Aid to the Work of the 
Primary School.”” Superintendent Nickerson 
of the Whitman public schools read a very 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Vertical Writing.’’ Mr. 
Harold C. Childs of Brockton directed the 
services in Normal hall. Superintendent 
Aldrich of Newton discussed ‘ The Latest in 
Grammar School Programmes” ; Superintend- 
ent Jacoby of Middleboro spoke upon ‘‘De- 
partment Teaching,” illustrating with charts. 
The exercises of the afternoon consisted of 
several musical selections by the members of 
the school, and an address on the subject 
of ‘Artin the Public Schools” by Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston. The following officers were 
elected: President, John W. Herrick of Ply- 
mouth; vice-presidents, Harold C. Childs of 
Brockton, Fred H. Nickerson of Whitman, 
Frank E. Gurney of Bridgewater, Walter 
E. Sampson of Middleboro; executive com- 
mittee, Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson of Brock- 
ton, Edgar Farwell of Brockton, Miss Helen 
Holmes of Kingston; superintendents of 
nature study, A. J. Jaceby of Middleboro, 
KE. B. Russell of Brockton; secretary and 
treasurer, Henry T. Kirmeyer of Rockland. 

At the afternoon session of the sixty-seventh 
annual convention of the Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, held in Lynn, October 20, the 
following named officers were elected: Charles 
S. Jackson of Lynn, president; C. E. Kelly of 
Haverhill, vice-president; Francis Hazeltine 
of Lynn, secretary; X. D. Tingley of Glouces- 
ter, treasurer; Charles S. Davis of Salem, su- 
perintendent. 

There was a very large attendance at 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
in Boston October 380. The grammar 
teachers met at the People’s church, and 
the primary teachers at Park-street church 
at 9 o’clock a. m. At Park-street church 
the late-comers were obliged to take the 
galleries or stand. At the People’s church 
prayer was offered by Rev. Henry Hinck- 
ley of Roslindale. Will S. Monroe spoke 
upon “The Study of Commerce.’ Miss 
Mary Adams Currier of Wellesley College 
gave “A Talk on the Speaking Voice.” 
Professor Frank W. Taussig of Harvard 
University made “Suggestions on the 
Study of Civil Government.” ‘“Examina- 
tions and Promotions” was treated by sev- 
eral speakers. Superintendent South- 


If you are thinking of studying music, 
do not fail to send for the prospectus of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston. This will acquaint you with 
the greatest and most perfect school of 
music, oratory, and modern languages in 
America. The best is always the cheapest 
in the end, and the charges are low when 
its advantages over other similar schools 
are considered. [2 


Teachers Should Specialize 


or is a growing demand in the High Schools of the country 
for good commercial teachers — men of broad general culture 


and education, who are specialists in commercial work. 


Drexel 


Institute, Philadelphia, has established a department for the train- 
ing of such teachers, and the demand this year for its graduates 
far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered have run all the way 
from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1896-97 will be limited to 


twenty - five. 
alogues and particulars. 
Address : 


10t-eow 


Intending applicants should send at once for cat- 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


worth of Somerville maintained that the 
basis of promotion should be the indi- 
vidual progress of each scholar in gram- 
mar and high schools. Mr. Whitcomb of 
Lowell said that promotions in Lowell 
are based entirely on the opinion of the 
class teacher under the direction of the 
master. At the Park-street church, Presi- 
dent Charles W. Morey of Lowell acted as 
presiding officer. The official programme 
was caried out as follows: 9.15—‘‘History 
in the Public Schools,” Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mund, principal of the training school, 
Lowell; 10.15—‘‘Development of the Moral 
Nature,” Miss Adelaide V. Finch, princi- 
pal of the training school, Lewiston, Me.; 
11.00—‘‘Nature Study,” Will S. Monroe, 
Palo Alto, Cal. In the afternoon Hon. 
Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts board of education, made the open- 
ing address. His were words of greeting 
and congratulation. He expressed pleas- 
ure that so many young teachers had 
found it of value to join the association 
and attend the meetings. The closing ad- 
dress was given by Rey. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie of Cambridge. He laid special 
stress on the relation of religion to the 
teacher, and invited all to throw their 
heart and soul into their work. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
George M. Wadsworth of Somerville; 
vice-presidents, Charles H. Morss of Med- 
ford, J. Lewis Whitman of Malden, 
Thomas W. Emerson of Woburn, R. G. 
Dwelly of Watertown, Mary I. Townsend 
of Cambridge; secretary and treasurer, 
Frank E. Parlin of Natick; executive 
committee, Henry Whittemore of Wal- 
tham, T. W. Davis of Cambridge, G. A. 
Southworth of Somerville, C. W. Mowry of 
Lowell, Philip G. Emerson of Natick. 
ATHOL. Miss Flora Kendall, superin- 
tendent, has beaten the record of Massa- 
chusetts towns in its reception to the 
state institute. A. W. Edson of the state 
board arranged for an institute for a dis- 
trict of 150 teachers, and Miss Kendall 
arranged for a public educational meeting 
in the Academy of Music, and more than 
1,000 people were in attendance, and many 
went away who could not gain access to 
the hall. It was pronounced the most suc- 
cessful public gathering of any kind held 
in town. The school board issued reserved 
seat tickets, free to all, and they were in 


almost as great demand as symphony 
tickets in Boston. The speakers were 


Frank A. Hill, Albert E. Winship, Will S. 
Monroe, and A. W. Edson. 


FITCHBURG. Fitchburg been 
much annoyed at the loss of the high 
school principal, C. S. Chapin, who goes 
to the Westfield normal school. Although 
he was paid more than any other principal 
of that city, they would gladly have 
raisedthe salary tohave kepthim. Super- 
intendent Edgerley says, ‘‘He is the best 
high school principal I have seen in 
thirty years’ experience in school affairs.” 
The Fitchburg Sentinel of the 5th instant 
contained an equally strong expression 
of approbation from every member of the 
committee. Fitchburg has also lost one 
of its most popular grammar masters. 
Murray Hosea Ballou, who becomes sub- 
master in the new grammar school in 
Dorchester (Boston). Four years ago the 
Fitchburg high school purchased one 
type-writing machine for the use of any 
pupils who might care to practice thereon. 
In six months three more were purchased, 
and at the end of two years the number 
was increased to twenty-eight. A room 
was set apart for their use, and a skillful 
teacher employed. This is now one of the 
most popular courses in the school. but it 
has not in the least detracted from the 
enthusiasm in the study of Latin and 
Greek, there being many more students 
fitting for college than ever before in its 


history. There is no business depart- 
ment in the high school, but many of the 
studies are elective. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has re- 
turnel from Europe, after a fifteen 


months’ absence. Mrs. Palmer has sev- 
ered her official connection with the Chi- 
cago University, and will devote her time 
to general work among women’s schools. 
She will lecture and write for the maga- 
zines: she is a member of the Massachu- 
setts board of education, president of the 
Woman’s Educational Association in Bos- 
ton, and holds several other official posi- 
tions. 

The Newton school board has voted to em- 
ploy an athletic instructor, at a salary of not 
more than $600 per year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


George E. Church, principal of the 
Peace-street school, Providence, and his 
first assistant, Miss Charlotte Blunde!), 
will have taught together in this school as 
principal and assistant for twenty-five 
vears in February, and the occasion will 
be appropriately celebrated by his many 
friends. Mr. Church has been in profes- 
sional service, in the best sense, for many 
years, and richly deserves, as does his as- 
sistant, all the attention his friends can 
show. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The 2,000 teachers of Connecticut who 
attended the fiftieth annual meeting at 
New Haven found prepared for their con- 
sideration an exceedingly interesting pro- 
gramme. While all topics on the list re- 
ceived due attention, perhaps the greatest 
amount of interest rewarded the papers 
and discussions upon vertical writing and 
art teaching in the schools. Much atten- 
tion was given to kindergarten and 
manual training. A motion to petition 
congress to adopt the metric system for 
use by the government and by the 
schools provoked considerable discussion, 
and was finally tabled. President Gates 
of Amherst read a very interesting paper 
on “Sidney Lanier, Artist and Teacher,” 
emphasizing the great moral beauty of the 
poet’s works. Dr. D. Shiner of New York 
contributed a scholarly paper on “Sources, 
Methods, and Aims in the Study of the 
Higher Education,’ and Professor Brain- 
ard Kellogg of the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., considered “Some Things 
in English, Adapting It to Style,’ which 
was a strong plea for the necessity of a 
study of derivatives in securing a correct 
understanding of language. Miss Anna 
EK. Hill of the Springfield, Mass., 
schools, Principa! Charles B. Jennings of 
New London, Henry Houston of New 
Haven, Messrs. Graves of Hartford, Felton 
of New York, and Ames of Hartford par- 
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ticipated in the discussion of vertical 
writing, the consensus of opinion being 
that this was the most desirable method. 


Samuel Thurber of the Girls’ high 
school, Boston, was heard upon the sub- 
ject, “Reforms Urgently Needed in Sec- 
oudary English.’’ Charles E. Sargent of 
New Haven spoke along the same line, 
and Professor Brainard Kellogg of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in treating ‘“‘The Sentence and 
the Paragraph,” censured the laxity of 
teachers in correct use and teaching Eng- 
lish as responsible for many of the faults 
and errors of pupils. Gustav Larson of 
Boston addressed a large body of teachers 
who were interested in Sloyd. Fine ex- 
hibits of hand work by pupils in New 
Haven, Willimantic, Stamford, and Bristol 
were on view, and during the afternoon 
there was an hour’s exhibit of class work 
in the blacksmith and carpenter shops in 
the Boardman school building. “Chil- 
dren’s Voices and How to Use Them in 
Singing” was the topic introduced by Pro- 
fessor F. E. Howard of Bridgeport schools, 
his method of teaching being illustrated 
by a class exercise. Professor J. H. 
George of Norwich schools spoke upon the 
sume subject. The kindergartners found 
prepared for their delectation an address 
by Professor E. W. Scripture of Yale, who 
interpreted Froebel’s famous admonition, 
“Come, let us live with our children,” in 
favor of the employment of toys rather 
than pictures in teaching the youngest 
pupils. Mrs. J. L. Hughes of Toronto, Can., 
spoke upon “The Influence of the Kinder- 
garten on Race Development,” and Miss 
Amelia Hofer of Chicago treated of ‘‘Lit- 
erature in the Kindergarten.” ‘Drawing 
from a Child’s Standpoint’’ was the sub- 
ject of an able paper by Miss E. A. Dunn 
of Willimantic. Miss Estella Skinner of 
New Haven spoke upon “Art in the 
Schoolroom.” The claims and condition 
of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild were pre- 
sented by Superintendent N. L. Bishop of 
Norwich, J. A. Graves and George B. Hurd 
also advocating the merits of the organi- 
zation. It was voted that the state asso- 
ciation and state board co-operate in 
measures to properly celebrate the birth- 
day of the venerable Henry Barnard, on 
January 25 next, and Secretary C. D. Hine 
was appointed to designate ten persons to 
act as chairmen of committees to arrange 
for the commemoration. Principal Mather 
of the Boardman manual training school, 
chairman of the committee on necrology, 
reported two deaths during the year: J. N. 
Balliett, superintendent of the New 
Britain schools, December 4, and Joseph 
Hall, principal emeritus of the Hartford 
high school, June 10. 

Treasurer Hurd’s report showed that, 
after paying expenses, a balance of $386.64 
was left in the treasury. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, W. 
B. Ferguson of Middletown; correspond- 
ing secretary, S. P. Willard of Colchester; 
recording secretary, Miss Rachel Webster 
of New Haven; treasurer, George B. Hurd 
of New Haven; vice-presidents, M. W. 
triffin of Middlesex county, Mrs. R. M. 
Lathrop of Fairfield county, Colin S. Buell 
of New London county, F. E. Burnett of 
Windham county, J. H. Caffrey of New 
Haven county, J. A. Stuart of Hartford 
county, E. H. Forbes of Litchfield county, 
Samuel A. Jacobs of Tolland county. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

New York Teachers’ College has, for the 
past eight years, offered Saturday classes 
to the teachers residing in the metro- 
politan district. The courses scheduled 
for 1896-97 are designed especially to meet 
the needs of the following groups:— 

Principals and superintendents of schools, both 
public and private; specialists and general teachers 
in secondary schools, both public and private, high 
and normal schools, academies and fitting schools ; 
teachers in public schools; cvllege graduates de- 
sirng to pursue graduate studies in pedagogics, 
sometimes as candidates for higher degrees under 
the arrangement with Columbia University and 
Barnard College; parents who desire to make an 
intelligent study of the problems in which both 
teachers and parents are interested, 

The board of education in New York are 
contemplating a change in the method of 
arranging the salaries of their teachers, if 
report is reliable. It will not be sudden, 
but a gradual change. The new scheme 
provides that the amount of a salary shall 
depend entirely on the length and nature 
of the service rendered, instead of the po- 
sition the teacher occupies. All teachers 
are to be paid according to their merit. 
Superintendent Jasper commendsthe plan. 

The four large schools of Brooklyn, the 
Polytechnic Institute, the Pratt Institue, 
Packer, and Adelphi schools, of which the 
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city is justly proud, opened for the year 
1896-97 with excellent prospects. 

Superintendent Skinner of the New 
York State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, who is president of the National Edu- 
cational Association, and chairman of the 
executive committee of that body, has is- 
sued a call for the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the association, to be held in 
Milwaukee in the first week in July, 1897. 

Brooklyn schools are also much over- 
crowded. Three thousand five hundred 
and sixty children were refused admission 
at the opening of the year for the want of 
room. Thirteen night schools are opened 
for a term of work. These schools are 
under the control of a special committee, 
and are provided with experienced and 
competent teachers. 

The Harlem evening high school has 
opened with increased interest and attend- 
ance. The programme of studies pre- 
pared by the board of superintendents, 
under the new law, includes the subjects of 
Latin, chemistry, advanced arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, English grammar, 
rhetoric, and composition, bookkeeping, 
English literature and oratory, German, 
free-hand drawing, architectural and me- 
chanical drawing, phonography, anatomy 
and physiology, French, applied mechan- 
ics, and history and political science. The 
aim of the school, as it is now organized, 
is to afford opportunity to young men who 
are compélled to earn their livelihood for 
technical education as well as preparation 
for commercial life. 

The Emma Willard School of Art in 
Troy has reopened under auspicious cir- 
cumstances, with more than 100 pupils. 

Syracuse University has opened with the 
largest incoming class that has ever en- 
tered. Registrar Smalley has received 
108 in the College of Liberal Arts, and it is 
probable that the class of 1900 will num- 
ber in the neigborhood of 400. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Professor 8. C. Schmucker of the West 
Chester state normal school gave several 
valuable and entertaining talks at the 
home congress of the Food Fair in ses- 
sion in Boston. Among his subjects were 
“Leaving the Home Farm,” which dealt 
with the often unobserved habits of plant 
life, and ‘‘Little Brothers of the Air,” a 
talk on bird life. 

McKean county, J. E. Meyers, superin- 
tendent, had a grand institute this season. 
Ii was Mr. Meyers’ first institute, and ne 
proved to be a master in administration. 
He has a wide-awake corps of teachers, 
mostly graduates of the Clarion normal 
school. It would be difficult to find a 
brighter, more professional set of young 
teachers than in this county. 

There was an educational mass meeting 
at Callensburg, Clarion county, under the 
auspices of the superintendent, W. A. Beer. 
It was a live discussion of ‘““My Pedagogi- 
cul Creed,” which was reprinted at great 
length in “The Jacksonian.’”’ The county 
is wide awake, and the Clarion normal 
school is making itself felt in all that sec- 
tion. 

Smethport is a village of 1,500 inhabi- 
tants in northwestern Pennsylvania, but 
it has done several exceptionally wise 
things educationally. It captured Super- 
intendent Eccles after he had been county 
superintendent nine years, attracting him 
by a large salary; it has abandoned the 
idea of fixing a salary for each grade, but 
when a vacancy occurred in the primary 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music, in Boston, Mass., has furnished in- 
struction to over 60,000 pupils since 1858, 
and its popularity as an institution of the 
highest excellence is constantly increas- 
ing. Its curriculum is not confined to 
music alone, but oratory and modern lan- 
guages have finely-equipped departments, 
and the best instructors money can pro- 
cure. Special attention also is given to 
instruction in pianoforte tuning. The 
charges are low when compared with 
those of other musical schools, Pro- 
spectus mailed free on application. 


school the board sent the superintendent 
off to find the best teacher he could and 
pay what he must; it has a private citizen 
who has given $5,000 for a school library. 
Few cities have equal educational ‘advan- 
tages. 

The Educational Club of Philadelphia 
held its monthly meeting October 30. Dr. 
William C. Jacobs, principal Hoffman 
school, gave a lecture on “The Imagery 
of Ideas,” which was followed by a discus- 
sion in which Messrs. C. H. Kain, G. W. 
Flounders, and M. C. Cooper took part. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


O. C. Wight died in Washington October 
20, 1896, aged seventy-nine years. Mr. 
Wight was a native of Westfield, Mass., 
fitted for college at Groton Academy, and 
graduated from Dartmouth College, class 
ot 42. He devoted his life to the cause 
of education, and for the last forty-seven 
years was proprietor and principal of Rit- 
tenhouse Academy in Washington. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Cuyahoga County Teachers’ Association 
meeting November 7 at Clark hall, Cleve- 
land College for Women. Lecture’ by 
Professor E. 8. Loomis, on ‘‘The Relation 
of Teachers and Pupils in the School- 
room,” followed by general discussion. 
M. I. Edgar, secretary; R. C. Smith, presi- 
dent. 

Superintendent M. E. Hard will again 
have charge of the Salem schools. The 
deadlock in the board of education could 
not be broken, and the case was referred 
to the county commissioners. 

The deadlock in the London _ school 
board remained unbroken, and the county 
commissioners decided that Superin- 
tendent J. W. McKinnon should remain in 
charge of the schools this year. The peo- 
ple were almost unanimously in favor of 
Superintendent McKinnon. 

The Alliance board of education has is- 
sued a handbook containing, in addition 
to the usual matter, handsome photo- 
gravures of the board of education, the 
superintendent, all the principals, and of 
the school buildings. 

Dr. J. J. Burns has begun a prosperous 
year at Defiance, after a year’s rest. Dr. 
Burns is secretary of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Reading Circle this year. 

Superintendent F. Treudley of Youngs- 
town will deliver his great lecture on “The 
Vital Elements in Education” in a number 
of Ohio cities this year. 

Salem has begun a new $60,000 high 
school building. 

Principal I. N. Keyser of the Urbana 
high school has given a number of lectures 
and exhibitions of the X-rays, and is pre- 
pared to visit many towns and cities 
during the winter. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, 8. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

The Schoolmasters’ State Club held its 
semi-annual session at the University of 
Dlinois, Urbana. Dr. C. A. McMurry pre- 
sided: H. L. Grant of Peoria is secretary. 
Dr. Draper, regent of the university, was 
in attendance, and most royally enter- 
tained the members at his residence. 
Child study was the topic, and has been 
for two years. Dr. W. O, Krohn led the 
discussion. He declared that a very large 
percentage of the dullness noticeable in 
school children is due to defective hearing 
and the use of tobacco. One superintend- 
ent stated that 90 per cent. of the boys in 
his schools used tobacco. The debate 
centred around this point, and a commit- 
tee was ordered to gather statistics and 
make a report at the next meeting on the 
degree of the prevalence of the habit 
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among boys in the public schools. The 
next meeting will be held on the first Fri- 
day evening and Saturday of February 
next at the university. 

Dr. Louis Soldan of St. Louis was enter- 
tained at dinner October 16 by the superin- 
tendent and principals of the Peoria 
schools. Dr. Soldan gave an able address 
on a typical German school before the city 
institute of the teachers of Peoria on the 
following day, 

The Chicago Institute of Education is 
preparing to enter upon a system of work 
for the coming year. An elaborate 
scheme of work has been prepared by the 
Committee of Sixty, under the lead of the 
chairman, Professor W. S. Jackman, Chi- 
cago normal school. 


WISCONSIN. 


Prof. James J. Blaisdell, D.D., of Beloit 
College, died, October 10, after a protracted 
illness. He was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1846, and Andover Theological Sem- 
Inary. Since 1859 he had been connected with 
Beloit College, and was one of its ablest and 
best known professors. 


MINNESOTA. 


The winter meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation oecurs at St. Paul on December 
28--30. Superintendent S. S. Parr of St. 
Cloud is preparing a programme. 

The autumn meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Association occurs at Mankato 
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on November 6 and 7. This organization, 
formed four years ago by Professors Ken- 
aston, Koehler, and Searing, has about 400 
teachers at each of its semi-annual ses- 
sions. 

Burt T. Davis leaves the Winona schools 
and becomes superintendent of schools at 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

M. H. Robinson leaves Madelia to spend 
a year in study at Cornell University. 

Superintendent Hathaway of Brainard 
takes charge of the schools at Great Falls, 
Mon. 

Inspectors Aiton and Rankin are doing 
a great work for the city and village 
schools. 

The schools of Mankato are growing in 
numbers and efficiency under Superin- 
tendent Kenaston, who has been in charge 
five years. New teachers and new build- 
ings are needed each year. 

Superintendents Lewis of Hastings and 
Merrill of Hutchinson are among the men 
who have done long service in their re- 
spective cities. 

Carlton College and the State University 
have opened with very large enrollment. 

Superintendent Moore of Crookston has 
just issued an excellent manual. 


COLORADO. 

The catalogue of the state normal school 
at Greeley makes a fine showing of the 
institution. The grand total enrollment 
for the year 1896 was 656. The school is 
only six years old. It is thoroughly orga- 
nized and under excellent management. 
Dr. Z. X. Snyder, president. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Seatt/e. 

Prefessor J. W. Heston, for the past 
two years city superintendent of the Ever- 
ett schools, has been elected president of 
the State Agricultural College at South 
Dakota. R. S. Bingham, for five years a 
leading grammar school principal at 
Lacoma, has been promoted to the super- 
intendency of that city. Principal Hawes 
has been elected superintendent at 
Olympia. Superintendents E. R. Brunton 
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of Walla Walla county and J. S. Brown of 
Columbia City, both strong men, are can- 
didates for state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

The next meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at New Whatcom. 
Superintendent Hitt is chairman of the 
executive committee. which gives assur- 
ance of the success of the meeting. 

Our state normal schools, Agricultural 
College, and State University open with an 
unusually large attendance. 


CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

The Lick Observatory expedition, which 
left San Francisco June 1 for Japan, in 
charge of Professor J. M. Schaeberle, to 
take observations of the eclipse of the 
sun, has returned. The expedition was 
absolutely fruitless, owing to the unfav- 
erable conditions. Four stations were es- 
tablished about 150 miles apart, but when 
the eclipse occurred it was either cloudy 
or raining at all the stations, and nothing 
could be done. The Amherst expedition, 
led by Dr. Todd, with an elaborate outfit 
of scientific instruments, is also on the 
way home, having accomplished nothing. 

Josiah Stanford, Jr., nephew of Senator 
Stanford, has been appointed trustee of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, vice 
Judge Stephen J. Field. 

Work has been begun on the three new 
buildings for the affiliated colleges of the 
State University. The buildings are being 
erected on a tract of land in San F'ran- 
cisco, donated by Mayor Adolph Sutro. 
The contract price for the buildings is 
$248,000. 

The enrollment of pupils in the Los 
Angeles public schools has reached 15,000. 
This is 3,000 more than the enrollment 
last term, and, as a consequence, all the 
school buildings are crowded. 

The crowded condition of the State Uni- 
versity has obliged the regents to provide 
more room for the necessary recitations. 
This has been accomplished by the erec- 
tion of three tents in the university cam- 
pus. The largest will have a seating 
capacity of 500, and will be used for vari- 
ous meetings, as well as for recitation pur- 
poses. The other tents will accommodate 
300 and 125 respectively. 

J. A. Guttery succeeds F. A. Molyneaux 
as superintendent of the Pomona public 
schools. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Woodrow Wilson’s six papers on 
Washington reach their close in the 
November Harper’s Magazine, with a 


study of ‘‘The First President of the 
United States,” in which the career of 
Washington is followed through the presi- 
dency to his tomb. This paper, like its 
predecessors, is amply illustrated. Poult- 
ney Bigelow gives the first paper in a new 
series on South Africa. The article teils 
the story of ‘“Jameson’s Raid” in the lan- 
guage of two participants, one a Boer of 
the native army, the omer a physician 
who accompanied the English expedition. 
“The Dominant Idea of American Democ- 
racy,” by Professor Francis N. Thorpe, 
is a careful study of the growth of our lib- 
erties during the past hundred years. 
Laurence Hutton describes “The Liter- 
ary Landmarks of Florence’; John Ken- 
drick Bangs tells a clever tale of muni- 
cipal politics; Octave Thanet’ gives 
another story of Amos Wyckliff; and 
yeorge du Maurier’s ‘The Martian” is 
continued. The December number of 
Harper’s promises to be an unusually at- 
tractive issue. Due prominence will be 
given to the Christmas features in stories, 
sketches, and illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


—The Review of Reviews for November 
furnishes substantial evidence of the great 


ability which is shown in its preparation. 
Its editorial work is done with great dis- 
crimination, and its mission as a periodi- 
cal of current events is one of great use- 
fulness. The present number contains an 
important article by the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, entitled “‘“A Summing Up of the 
Vital Issues of 1896’’; an illustrated arti- 
cle on ‘“‘Methods and Tactics of the Cam- 
paign’’; a discussion of the question, 
‘“Wouldfreecoinage benefit wage earners?” 
the affirmative argument being presented 
by Dr. C. B. Spahr, the negative by Pro- 
fessor Richmond Mayo-Smith; an elabo- 
rately-illustrated article on “George Du 
Maurier,” by Ernest Knaufft; and “The 
Eastern Ogre,” by W. T. Stead. The edi- 
torial department, “The Progress of the 
World,” deals candidly and impartially 
with the political situation; the editor 
also presents a series of brief letters on the 
conduct of the campaign in various states, 
written by fair-minded observers of differ- 
ent party affiliations. The frontispiece is 


Sick people grow tired of taking med- 
icines which barely keep them alive ; they 
want something to put them on their feet, 
well and strong and hearty ; they want to 
get the upper hand over grim Death and 
choke all the ‘‘scare’’ out of him. 

A medicine that goes right down to the 
very roots of life in the blood and builds up 
anew constitution from the lowest founda- 
tion-stone, like Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is the only radical, scientific 
cure for disease. This remarkable “ Dis- 
covery’’ produces a rapid increase of the 
life-giving red corpuscles in the blood, 
which quickly clear out poisonous elements, 
stop morbid formations and build up new 
tissue in the vital parts. 

By this deep and searching revitalizing 
process obstinate blood diseases, throat and 
bronchial affections and even advanced 
stages of consumption are arrested and per 
manently cured. The Discovery makes 
solid healthy muscular flesh, without add- 
ing a particle of flabby fat like so many 
“emulsions.’’ It fills out sunken forms 
and faces, gives color, nerve force and 
active energy. 


Voiscin Rougeon, Ey of Woodworth, Rapides 
Parish, La., writes: ‘‘I take pleasure in report- 
ing the good that your ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ has done my family. My wife had_been 
down sick for eight years, and I at different 
times, had six different doctors. They did her 
no good. I heard of your medicine and gave 
her two bottles of the ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ and in three weeks she was in befter health 
than she had been in eight years previously. 
In fact she has been strong and healthy ever 
since taking the ‘ Discovery.’"’ 


PI R 9q@ Constipation and Indi- 

CE S gestion are quickly and 

naturally relieved by 

Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. They 

stimulate the liver, and induce normal 

regular action of the bowels. These tiny 
“Pellets’’ are gentle 


yet thorough and ELLE 
permanent in effect. P TS. 


a map of the journeyings of -William J. 
Bryan in his canvass for the presidency of 
the United States: Price, $2.50 a year; 25 
cents a number. New York City, 13 Astor 
Place. 


—The November number of The New 
England Magazine has a well-illustrated 
article upon John Eliot, who began in 1646 


at Nonantum, in the present city of New- 
ton, to preach to the Indians in their own 
language. The paper is by Rev. James 
Normandie, who has now the first church 
in Roxbury, of which Rev. John Eliot was 
the first minister. Dr. William Everett 
has a characteristic article on Rufus 
Choate, whose portrait forms the frontis- 
piece of this number. E. P. Powell has 
a good paper on Harriet Martineau. Mrs. 
KE. M. Gallaudet has an article on the 
Blackstone memorial library in Branford, 
Conn. “A Day on Braddock’s Road’’ is 
by R. G. Thwaites. ‘‘A New England Vil- 
lage’ is by Benjamin A. Goodridge. Bath, 
Me., is the city chosen for description this 
month. The article is by Edward C. 
Plummer of Bath. Two valuable histori- 
cal studies are ‘‘A Memorable Experiment 
in Vaccination,’ by Dr. Samuel W. Ab- 
bott, and “Words Coined in Boston,” by 
Charles W. Ernst. A new serial by 
Dorothy Prescott is begun in this number 
of the magazine. Itis entitled‘‘An Ameri- 
can Love Story.” Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. Boston, 5 Park 
square: Warren F. Kellogg. 


—No reader of Appleton’s Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly will complain of dryness in 
the November number. Bashford Dean of 


Columbia University describes the leading 
“Public Aquariums in Europe,” with illus- 
trations. Professor A. S. Packard tells 
about a climb up ‘‘The Crater of Mount 


Shasta.”” In “Notes on Bhils, Burmese, 
and Battaks,’”’ illustrated, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt describes the physical and 


mental characters of three Oriental peo- 


The question often asked—‘‘Why are 
pupils of the New England Conservatory 
so uniformly successful as teachers or per- 
formers?’’—is readily answered by those 
who have been fortunate enough to be- 
come acquainted with the institution. 
With an equipment superior to that of 
any other school, with both American and 
foreign teachers of the highest rank, with 
Boston, the art centre of America, to fur- 
nish the best operas and concerts, it is 
easy to see why one year of study there is 
better than two elsewhere. Its prospectus 
is sent free. 4 


ples. An illustrated descriptive article, 
by Margaret W. Leighton, has the simple 
title, “Shells.” The opening paper is by 
Professor W. H. Hudson of Stanford Uni- 
versity; subject: “The Moral Standard,” 
its aim being to show the superior reason- 
ableness of scientific ethics. Professor 
Edward R. Shaw treats of ‘‘The Employ- 
ment of the Motor Activities in Teaching.” 
Professor W. R. Newbold gives a scien- 
tific view of “‘Double Personality.” Dr. 
Harrison Allen gives the careers, with por- 
traits, of “Two Scientific Worthies—Sir 
Thomas Browne and Sir Thomas stam- 
ford Raffles.’”” In lighter vein again are 
“A Dog’s Laugh” (illustrated), by M. Le 
Vicomte d’Aiglun, and ‘Popular Super- 
stitions,”” by Dr. Walter J. Hoffman. Al- 
bert Gaudry calls attention to “The 
Abundance of Animal Life.’”’ Other arti- 
cles deal with “Science in Wheat-grow- 
ing,” “Evolution of Insect Instinct,” and 
“The Teaching of the Deaf and Dumb.” 
There is a sketch, with portrait, of Wil- 
liam C. Redfield, the American meteorolo- 
gist. In the Editor’s Table the “new” 
woman, vague psychology, and the abuse 
o* free libraries receive attention, and 
Professor Jordan’s ‘“sympsychograph” 
joke is explained for the benefit of those 
who did not see through it. Price, fifty 
cents a number; $5 a year. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


—The Arena for November has a very 
striking portrait of Kate Field, who died, 
lamented by thousands, at the Sandwich 


Islands. Professor Parsons states ‘‘The 
Issue of 1896,” politically, with great 
force. Lilian Whiting sketches the life of 
Kate Field in a just and charming spirit. 
B. O. Flower, the editor, treats of ‘‘The 
Four Epochs in the History of Our Repub- 
lic,’ with photographs of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Bryan, and tries to 
prove that free coinage is indispensable. 
All of the articles are forcible, and reveal 
the moral earnestness and conscience that 
has made tke Arena the exponent, for six 
years, of advanced thought in this age. 
Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Bos- 
ton: The Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley square. 


—Madame Calve and Madame Melba 
will both appear in the next issue of the 


Ladies’ Home Journal, with articles on the 
voice. Madame Melba is no novice with 
the pen, but this is Madame Calve’s first 
attempt at authorship. She wrote the 
article in French, and after an English 
translation had been made of it she had 
the original manuscript bound between 
morocco covers as a souvenir of her debut 
as a writer. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The Leview of Reviews for November ; terms, 
$2.50 a year. New York, 13 Astor place. 

The Strand Magazine for November; terms, $1.25 
ayear. New York. 

Catholic Reading Circle Review for October; 
terms, $2.00 a year. Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Arena tor November ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

Catholic World for November ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for November; terms 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for November ; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

The Century Magazine tor November ; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: The Century Company. 

English Illustrated Magazine for November; 
terms, $1.25. New York: International News Co. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for November ; terms, $3.00 
a year. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The Forum for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Overland Monthly for November ; terms, $3.00 
a year. San Francisco. 

he Chautauquan for November; terms, $2.00 a 

year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


THE LAST WEEK. 


With the close of the presidential con- 
test comes also the end of the World’s 
Food I’air, which closes on Saturday, No- 
vember 7, all reports of a longer continu- 
ance being without foundation. The 


grand niusical concerts will be continued 
to the end, the John Boyle O’Reilly band 
playing in Grand hall Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, and the Naval Brigade 
band the remainder of the week, while the 
Fadeties will render their choicest selec- 
tions every afternoon and evening in Ex- 
hibition hali. The 400 spoons and count- 
less souvenirs and samples will be given 
away as usual. On Tuesday evening the 
fair will keep open till midnight, and by 
special arrangement with the Boston 
Journal, the latest and most complete elec- 
tion returns will be received. Seated in 
the spacious galleries, with fine music to 
while away the time between the receipt 
of telegrams, this is the place to learn the 
latest news of the great contest. The last 
week of the fair will be the most notable 
in the history of exhibitions. 
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Some New Books. 


Plants and their Children.. 


Lessons in Vocal Expression. ...:................... 
studies in Historical Method 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Dana. American Book Company,N.Y. .65 
Carey (Tr.). T. Y. Crowell & Co., N ¥ 3.00 
Morrison. “6 “ “ “ 1.50 
Strong Ginn & Co., Boston. 3d 
Fiske Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.,/Boston. 8.00 
Phelps. a 1.50 
Jewett. 66 1.25 
Curry. School of Expression, Boston. 1.25 
Barnes. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. 90 
Howells. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.50 
Benson, +6 66 1.25 
Harris. ©, W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. 50 
Lord. Leach Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. .25 
Jackson. J.B. Lippincott & Co,, Phila. 1.50 
Morris. “ “ “s “ 1.25 
Smith, The Morse Co., N. Y. 60 


Kuhns (Ed.}. Henry Holt & Co.. N.Y. — 
Jordan, The Whitaker & Ray Co., S. Fran, — 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We desire to call special attention to 
the good educational work being done by 
Williams & Rogers of Rochester, N. ts 
whose announcements will be found from 
time to time in the Journal of Education. 
See page 320 in this issue. Among the 
many good things they publish is a 
nanual of instruction on the use of verti- 
cal, pen-written copies, in which the 
methods of teaching are stated and illus- 
trated with great clearness. They also 
publish a series of vertical, pen-written 
copies. These copies are exact reproduc- 
tions of actual pen writing, and constitute 
a complete course in vertical penmanship. 
Special stress has been placed on move- 
ment, as all teachers of writing agree as 
to the great value of movement exercises. 
This system is conceded to be the easiest 
to teach, as well as the easiest to learn, 
that has yet been devised. 

The vertical edition comprises 105 slips, 
2 x 8 inches, each slip containing one line 
of copy, with explicit directions for prac- 
tice. These directions and the manual of 
instructions which accompany each set 
were prepared by a specialist in writing. 
By the use of this manual the pupil is 
taught how to hold the pen, what position 
to assume, and what movements to use in 
practice. The price list of the vertical 
copies is twenty-five cents, from which a 
liberal discount will be allowed on orders 
for quantities. 

A sample set, enclosed in a handsome 
cloth case, will be sent, postpaid, to any 
teacher or school officer for twenty-five 
cents. Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, II: 
Williams & Rogers, publishers. 


Nore our liberal offer on page 306. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘* Have you any good substitutes for coffee? 
My doctor says I must quit using the genuine.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, we have several excellent and 
wholesome substitutes for the genuine article.” 

‘* Well, give me a pound of what you con- 
sider your very best.” 

(In a whisper)—‘‘James, bring me a pound of 
that ‘ Pure Ground Java.’ ’’—Chicago Tribune. 


A Deception Easity Pracrisep 

is the offer of a reward for ‘“ any case of ca- 
tarrh not cured” by certain ‘‘cures.” Nothing 
is said regarding the number of bottles required, 
and therein lies the deception. Ely’s Cream 
Balm is an elegant preparation, agreeable to 
use, and immediate in its beneficial results. It 
cures catarrh. You can rely upon the fact that 
it contains no mercury nor other injurious drug. 
50 cents. 


Mrs. Farmer—‘ Why do you walk the roads 
in this aimless manner, year in and year out?” 

Weary Walker—* Because I ain’t got no bi- 
cycle.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
P) it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Stx.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


4 Central for shopping and theatres. ¢ 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Nature and Human Nature Series. 


A New Bimonthly, Edited by A. Winsuir. 


RURAL 


The October number will be ready about the 10th of the month. 
be devoted entirely to contributions on 


SCHOOLS 


By State Superintendents Mason S. Stone of Vermont, 
W. W. STETsON of Maine, 


FreD GowinG of New Hampshire ; 
also, Dr. C. C. Rounps, formerly Principal of Plymouth (N. H.) 
State Normal School, and the Editor, A. E. Winsuip. 


It will 


Single copies, ro cents. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


Orders should be sent at once, as the edition is limited. 
Special rate in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


é 
T. B. SrocKweLt of Rhode Island, and 
$ 
é 
6 


To GALIFORNIA via 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train 


Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LI 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to California in 44 Days. 


In addition to the “Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 


between New Orleans and San Francisco, 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 


tralia, and Round the World. | 
For circulars and information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER. N. E 


. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 


"IN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., 349 Broadway, or 
LH. 'NUTTING, P. A., 1 Battery Place, New York. 


Sunset Route ava 
Sunset Limited.”’ 


in the World. 


LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


McKINLEY is elected. We have to write these advertisements some ways ahead, and this is written Oct. 28, 
. ; but it will be printed Nov. 6, and then it will be true. How do we know? Because there are 
some things that can be predicted, and one of them is that the American nation will not be run by wind-power the 
next four years. It isn’t that kind of a nation, We have to,make predictions continually here, it is part of our 
business. How do we do it? Why we watch the birds, like the augurs of old. Whena man comes in who knows 
what he came for, does it, and goes, a little bird tells us that he has some business about him, and will do things in 
a prompt, efficient way. When heis neat in his epeerel, clean in his linen, his teeth, and his finger nails, a little bird 
te Is us that he is accustomed to the society of the best people where he is, and will have a hold on the community 
outside the school. When he looks us straight in the eye, tells his story frankly, has made some mistakes and dis- 
covered them and is not afraid to tell them because he I { that he will teacha better school every term than he 
doesn’t mean to make them again, a little bird tells us did the term before. When he says he has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in his last place, his predecessor having left an excellent school behind him, and the scholars 
having been remarkably studious and attentive, a little bird tells us that he is the kind of man who will always 
discover that his scholars are particularly desirable scholars. Onthe other hand, when a man comes in rather con- 
descendingly, has never found it necessary to consult an Agency before, as places have always come to him, has 
resigned his last place, under such circumstances that the more he explains them the more he makes it plain that he 
Was dismissed for cause, and yet names a salary $200 higher as the lowest he will take; when he tells us it was a 
bard school and a mean board anda narrow-minded community,and so on, a little bird tells us that he had better 


register in that lerful Chicago ageney suarantees places be 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Avaitorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions | 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Categes 


and FO R E t Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. §25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


IMPORTANT TO GRADE TEACHERS. 


Within two weeks, we have been asked to recommend teachers for the following positions, none of which we 
have yet filled, from lack of the right candidates: Ist grade (2), R500, 8600; 3rd, 8550; 4th, 8400; 5th (2), 8400, R600; 6th 
(3), #500 to #600; 7th (4), 8475 to R600; Sth (2), R500, R600; 9th, 8700, These positions are in cities near Boston and demand 
the best talent in New England (Normal graduates preferred). Besides these, we shall have many others during 
the next few weeks. If you are a successful teacher, holding a good position, write us, and we can probably get you 
a better. The demand for first-class teachers is always in excess of the supply. We want only the best. 


Beacon Teachers’ Agency, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ;t 22s Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. + +t ¢ ft Positions. 
Correspondence with school ofticers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


‘ 4 | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship 


3 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


SESSSSSSS 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| TIACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 


4 American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
peorninginegicticte Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


in every part of the country. 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
- ~ | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS >! recognized ability recommended | and renting of seneet property. 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and | Established 188 ‘=, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. | 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w 


R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. —_— 


“American Teachers’ Burean. 7 HIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachars Wanted, } (9th vear.) ST. Louis, Mo 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted Teachers who have had some experi- 


ence in canvassing to represent our Educational 


Publications in the Southern States. Liberal 


terms and good territory. 


Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education.” Boston. 
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& COMPANY, Pubii 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch ft. 


NEW YORK 
17th St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


MILTON BRADIHY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equipment for the beginning of another school year. - 

As gpd ge wd know, we manufacture a bewildering variety of material and devices for the aid of 
teachers of kindergartens and poses dl schools; and as the principles of the Froebelian philosophy are 
now governing to some extent all departments of education, many of our goods, and especially some of our 
books, ought to furnish valuable hints to instructors in higher grades. ‘ , 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it behooves all who care for progress to know something of its 
spirit and its methods, by which it has already acquired so firm a hold on the advanced educational mind 
of this and other countries. i | 

There is one book which we publish — The Paradise of Childhood, Quarter Century Edition—that is | 

articularly useful to those primary teachers who have not hada kindergarten training and yet desire to | 
hrednce some of the new methods into their schools, This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both in city and country schools, and there is no book published 
that is better adapted to the purpose than this well-known guide, The Paradise of Childhood. 

Our 80-page Catalog, fully illustrated, gives a description of our other books and of the great variety of 
School Aids which we  eoutnetare. This will be mailed free to any address. Send forit. You will find 
something to interest you in it. 


Springfield, Mass.: MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


11 East 16th St., New York. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

Price, 20 cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publications 


By Joun S. CLARK. 
on Art Instruction address ; 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 
Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A common sense method of teaching Latin, based upon By publishing the book ourselves, we are enabled to 
the theories of Marcel. save our customers one profit; and the books, both of 

The book is adapted to the Grammar Schoolcurriculum which are bound in cloth in a first-class style, we sell 
and also to the student without a teacher. Special stress | for 95 cents—10 per cent off for introduction. Notice 
is laid upon Etymology and Derivation, in which an ex-| that you get both your first Latin book and also your 
tended course is given. _ book for Latin Composition, 


Atlanta (after Aug. 1), 418 East 9th St., Kansas City. 


FRANK E. GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 
t — FOR — 

Ho ocraphs Schoolroom Decoration. 
All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 


Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


352 Washington St, Wm. D. (Pierce & Co. 


lishers 


and Completest Catalogue ever 
Published 
| New and Second-Hand School Books | 
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November. 
BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, LEWISTON, ME. 


. i birds, and leaves, and flowers have gone, 
The butterflies have fled, 
The little seeds sleep safe from harm, 
Tucked in their soft, warm bed. 


The brown hills glisten in the rain, 
The winds blow bleak and cold. 
A flake of snow is sometimes seen, 

The autumn has grown old. 


NATURE STUDY FOR NOVEMBER. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


HE sequence of the months suggests the 
study of nature’s fruits for November. 
This is the harvest month of the year, 
when the final stores are laid up by man 
and animals for the winter. Selections 
appropriate to this thought may be written on the 
board as memory gems or copied as the introduction 
to the November booklet on fruits. Many of them 
when read to the children make the impress which 
gives an appreciation of the meaning of the autumn 
in nature’s animal life history. 

The following may be suggestive in seeking for 
suitable material: Whittier’s “ Autumn Thoughts,”’ 
“ Autumn Festival,” “The Huskers,” as illustrating 
an autumn occup@@jon, “The Fruit Gift,” as describ- 
ing clusters of grapes. Lovejoy’s “ Nature in Verse” 
has many selections appropriate to the thoughts of 
nutting and squirrel life, which always awaken a re- 
sponse in the child mind. There are poems, stories, 
and pictures which are associated with the Thanks- 
giving season, and stories of the early Pilgrim cele- 
bration after the gathering of their first crops. The 
current educational papers always have suggestive 
poems and exercises for use at this season of the year. 
The spirit of our autumn festival pervading our 
thoughts of nature is the best preparation for the 
more extended study of fruits. 


COLLECTIONS OF FRUITS. 


One of the best ways to arouse an interest is 
through the natural instinct of children to make col- 
lections. ‘This furnishes a constantly recurring oppor- 
tunity to reach the lessons of fruits and seeds. 
Through all the fall these collections have been com- 
ing in and are ready for use. The material can be 
kept in boxes or bottles, with the name attached. 

(1.) There are fruits which are, while green, 
covered with a husk or burr for protection — the 
chestnut with a prickly burr is protected from the 
squirrels and other animals — until the nuts are ripe, 
when the burr of itself opens; in. 
side the burr is the soft lining of 
hairs which form a cushion for 
the young nuts; the ripe nuts 
are gathered by the 
squirrels and stored for 4 
the winter, thus many f 
become scattered far 

Fia. 1. from the parent tree,and 
in the spring will start new plantlets that edie 
will grow into trees; the hard shell of the nut pro- 
tects the seed from the winter until it breaks in the 
spring as the growing seed pushes its way out of its 
home into the warm light; even inside of this shell 
isa thin but tough skin to still further guard the 
tender seed; by opening the seed there will be found 


at the pointed end the little plantlet which next 
spring will push out into the air and down into 
the ground. The horse-chestnut has a tough outer 
husk, with only a few prickles upon it. These serve 
as the protection of the fruit until ripe, when the 
husk breaks and the nut falls to the ground, but is 
still protected by a tough skin. Inside the nut and 
on one side near the scar is the young plant. These 
round nuts easily roll from place to place and thus 
are scattered. Formerly, it is said, these nuts were 
ground and fed to horses, but now no animal seems 
to eat them. The walnuts and hickories have also a 
husk, usually bitter to the taste; these protect the 
nuts. Besides this 1s the thick shell with its hard 
partitions around the soft meat or seed, and even this is 
still further covered with a skin. These nuts 
are carried by squirrels to their holes, and many get 
scattered for new plants in the spring. Other nuts, 
such as beechnuts and acorns, can be used in a similar 


manner as the basis of conversational lessons with 
the little children, to teach the essential thoughts 
about nut fruits. 

(2.) Pod fruits may be brought 
in with the collections ; among them 
will be the locust, catalpa, bean, 
or perhaps the milkweed may al- 
ready have been used. These il- 
lustrate another way of protecting 
seeds until they are ripe; then fol- 
lows the bursting of the pods in dif- 
ferent ways that the seeds may 


escape. 
(3.) Winged fruits illustrate 
another means of scattering. The Fic. 4 


keys of some maples may still be found, also those of 
the tulip tree, while the bracts of the linden and 
hop serve the same purpose. A tough skin covers 
the softer parts and the broad parts act as wings to 
carry the seeds to new fields, where they will find 
fresh soil for their spring growth. Many of these 
fruits are suitable for drawing lessons. 

(4.) There are a great many fruits whose seeds 
are widely spread by means of feathery hairs of some 
sort — the milkweed is the primary children’s favor- 
ite. The little nest of seeds with their silken hairs is 
an attractive subject for teaching thoughts of protec- 
tion and scattering. 

The clematis is often used for trimming, because 
of the large gray plumes of feathery fruits. It is an- 
other good illustration of wind scattering. The tall 
stalk of cattail, when picked to pieces, is another 
illustration of the purpose. The cotton husk from 
the South is full of seeds packed in the soft fibres, 
which can be blown by the wind into new fields. 
The children can see the advantage in all these cases 
of giving the seeds a new soil in which to grow. 
Some of the above specimens can be collected in all 
localities to teach the thought. 

(5.) There are many fruits which are scattered by 
the aid of animals—the burdock, with its burr of 
hooked prickles, is sure to be in the collection, and 


proves its power to stick to wool and fur all ready for 
a long journey to a new country. There are so many 
burrs on each plant that the weed spreads very rapidly. 
The beggar-tick is another weed whose barb-pointed 
seed vessels are sticking to our clothes or to the wool 
of animals asking to be transported free of charge. 

(6.) Many small seeds can be collected, such as 
grass and clover seed, grains of various kinds which 
are protected in little scale-like sheathes till ripe, 
when the grain is blown or falls to the ground. But 
around it is still a close-fitting skin that is so smooth 
that the seed easily blows or rolls in the rain. 

(7.) Seeds of various vegetables and soft fruits 
suggest the fruit itself, which, in various ways, held 
and protected the seeds, and the seeds themselves 
have means of protection through the cold winter. 
The pointed ends of many of them indicate the ease 
with which the seed can be buried in the soil, for in 
that end the young plant is waiting. 

All these seeds after serving their purpose in the 
short suggestive lessons can be saved for spring plant- 
ing, thus adding to the interest of the germination 
lessons, as well as completing the life cycle of the 
plant. 


LIFE HISTORY OF A FRUIT. 
(Primary Grades.) 


The fleshy fruits are good illustrations because the 
parts are so distinct, their purpose so evident, the 
qualities are clear and easy of expression, and most 
of the fruits are easily drawn by little children. 

A short review of the growth of the fruit from the 
Hower should introduce the work, also the thought of 
the parts of the whole plant contributing to the 
growth of the fruit. 

The plant has lived through the year for the pur- 
pose of preparing fruit that should hold the seeds. 
The roots brought the water food, the leaves drew in 
the sunshine and the air food that the flowers might 
bloom, and these in turn worked that the fruit 
might form; the fruit falls off that the seeds may be 
buried in the earth ready to start afresh in the 
spring. 

The different colors of the fleshy fruits may be 
matched to colored papers, as was done with autumn 
leaves, and if the children can have small pieces of 
the colored papers to use, the value of the work is 
greatly increased, These exercises impress the idea 
of beauty in the fruits, 

The idea of protection and of attraction te aid in 
scattering the seeds can be brought out in a simple 
observation of the parts —the smooth, bright-colored 
skin; the sweet, juicy pulp; the tough core; the 
smooth seeds of the apple. The same result is pro- 
duced ina different way in each of the other fruits ; 
Cranberry, grapes, plums. 

These fruits may be compared with some of the 
dry fruits of the collection to emphasize the same 
truths regarding fruits and seeds —e. ¥., in the acorn 
the cup holds the nut, the hard, brown shell pro- 
tects the meat, the sharp point on the end helps push 
the nut into the ground, the thin skin surrounds the 
meat. Even in the smaller seeds similar protective 
coverings are found, 

The number of seeds in different fruits may be noted 
with the fact that the little seeds are in great abund- 
ance, while large seeds are fewer in number, In all 
cases think of the seeds as having life and needing 
protection. In the acorn and other large seeds tind 

the little plant within the seeds. Many of the 
thoughts can be used in the early reading sentences 
and copying exercises. Some of the fruits and seeds 
can be moulded in clay to emphasize ideasof form, and 
a few can be sketched in outline as applications of 
the circle. 

Second Year.— Additional study of the parts of 
fruits will furnish abundant material for the early 
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written sentences. A short conversational observa- 
tional exercise with the new words written on the 
board should precede the written work. Apple — 
the stem is at one end, the blow on the other end is 
what is left of the dried leaves of the flower; the 
smooth, shiny skin of different colors (matched to 
papers) covers the fruit and keeps out the wet; the 
soft, sweet pulp is next the skin, and is good to eat, 
so the apples are carried long distances; the five- 
parted core is tough and made of thin leaves which 
fold around the seeds; this is usually not eaten, but 
thrown away, so the seeds get scattered; the brown 
seeds are very smooth, pointed at one end and 
rounded at the other; they are not good to eat, hence 
are saved. Such exercises are simple, but they call 
for observation and thought, and furnish interesting 
material for the child to use along the lines of expres- 
sion. A cross section of the apple is drawn or 
moulded to show the relative size and position of the 
parts, a longitudinal section shows the connection of 
parts from stem to blow. The apple can be com- 
pared with the grape, which has a similar structure. 
but lacks the core. A similar lesson on a nut like 
the acorn shows another form of the same work, 
The history of one of the fruits may be traced -— the 
pulp rots, the skin shrinks and cracks, the decay 
softens the parts, the rains wash out these soft parts 
as they decay, the core or stone cracks open and lets 
out the seeds, the sharp points are pushed down into 
the soft earth, and the seed is covered up as it waits 
for the warm springtime. 

Third Year. — More particular study of nuts. Much 
attention can be paid to the collection of the different 
kinds of nuts, both domestic and foreign. Lists of 
nuts placed on the board increases the interest and 
aids in giving the new vocabulary. An observation 
exercise on the acorn should prepare for a drawing 
lesson, for such a lesson is the best method of teach- 
ing careful observation of the different parts. A 
“thought ” lesson should precede any language paper 
for the purpose of bringing out the truths to be 
expressed, as well as to teach all new words in their 
spelling and use. The thoughts suggested in the 
introduction to this article should be applied to this 
particular nut—the attachment to the tree in its 
cup, the thick shell to protect it, the thin, but tough 
skin, the means of scattering the nuts far and wide, 
the young plant between the thick seed leaves, the 
food for this plant stored during the year in the seed, 
the oak tree which grows from theacorn. A drawing 


Fig. 5. 


of a pressed oak leaf may be used to accompany the 
written description and some appropriate line may be 
copied as a preface, 

Reading lessons on squirrels and nutting naturally 
belong with the nature lessons. Similar use may be 
made of some other nuts, and a little booklet on 
fruits be the product. An extra lesson on the cocoa- 
nut will add interest and broaden the thought, espec- 
ially if the thick, stringy husk can be obtained. This 
makes it so light that it can float easily in water, and 
so be earried long distances before it is thrown on 
to some shore. Pictures of the tree attract because 
it is so different in appearance from our trees. It is 
possible to tell some of the many uses made of the 
cocoanut by the natives of the countries where it 
grows — rope from the threads of the husk, cups from 
the shell, food from the milk and meat, flour from 
grinding the dried meat, mats, fans, thatch from the 
palin leaves. 


GROUPING OF FRUITS. 
(Intermediate grades.) 


The children can be directed to do this along 
two lines, in the first place according to the 
thought of the fruit as a means of scattering the 
seeds of the plant. The fruits and seeds can be 
arranged in this way, and lists made on the board 
not only of those collected, but of others that are 
known. (1.) Seattered by the wind — milkweed, 
maple keys, cones with seeds, clematis, hop, cattails, 
grass seed, ete. (2.) Those that cling to animals, 
(3.) Those that ave food for animals, (4.) Those 
that float in water. As different ones are placed in 
the list a few minutes questioning will bring out the 
thoughts of value, otherwise the list will not be an 
intelligent expression of the children’s knowledge. 
Each list may serve as a subject for a written paper, 
using the different specimens as illustrations of the 
thought. Dictation exercises will be of service in 
this form of expression. If desired, some sketch 
may precede the paper in the booklet. 

Another list may be made according to the kind 
of fruit —(1.) Fleshy fruits, including apple, pear, 
quince, squash, cucumber, berries of different sorts. 
These have a soft protective covering, which is at. 
tractive as food, and hence aids in seattering the 
seeds, often to far distant countries. The beautifully 
colored and sweet-tasting fruits tempt man and birds 
to eat them, thus the seeds are scattered far and 
wide. Peaches have thus traveled “on their good 
looks” and sweetness all the way from Persia, where 
the family originated. The plum and cherry have 
paid their way across Europe and the United States 
in the same manner. Oranges, limes, and lemons 
are carried all over the country for their refreshing 
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juices, and when the fruit is used the nauseous seeds 
are sure to be thrown away. 

(2.) Stone fruits, such as the peach, cherry, apri- 
cot, plum, and almond, in which the inner layer of 

the fruit is hardened 
into protecting stone. 

(3.) Dry fruits, in- 
cluding many “flower 
seeds,” grains, and nuts. 
Some of these simply 
fly about in the air, 
while others are edible. 
These lists will furnish 
subjects for written 
language exercises in 
which the nature thought 
is of more importance 
than mere description. 
Typical ones in each list 
will be worth separate 
lessons, especially in drawing whole fruits and their 
sections showing the arrangement of seeds within the 
fruit. Ifthe time is limited one of these divisions 
may be used as the basis of oral language work, 
while the other is used in a similar manner for the 
drawing and written exercises. 

In all this line of work the nature thoughts are 
to be emphasized, that the children may come to ap- 
preciate the beautiful truths opened to their vision. 

“The plant not only gives birth to the seed, nour- 
ishes, protects it, and matures it; like a wise and 
loving parent, it takes care to place its children 
advantageously in life, and screen them as far as 
possible from coming dangers.” 

“Nature, in many cases, takes great care that the 
seed shall find its way to ‘fresh fields and pastures 
new,’ instead of dropping close by the roots of the 
parent plant into an exhausted soil.” 

Bergen’s Botany (Ginn & Co.) has a very helpful 
chapter on fruits, their structure and use.  Hard- 
ing’s “With the Wild Flowers” (Baker & Taylor 
York) has a chapter on “Seeds on Their 

ravels. 
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A TALK ABOUT NUTMEGS. 


BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER, 


HE girls were invited to a picnic, and 
wanted to take with them a coffee cake, 
to which Aunt Alice consented on con- 
dition that they make it themselves. 
Neither one knew how, but, as the aunt 
had promised to teach them, they were anxious to try. 

Early Tuesday morning found them studying the 
cook-book, and before Aunt Alice had finished break- 
fast they were in the kitchen putting on their big 
aprons, and getting all the articles ready for use. 
Soon the kitchen presented a lively scene, — beating 
of eggs, stirring together of butter and sugar, watch 
ing the fire, testing the heat of the oven, and, above 
all, a merry conversation. 

After a time, Lulu was told to grate some nutmeg 


FIG, 1. 


into the mixture Julia was vigorously stirring. As 
she did so, Aunt Alice asked, “ What are nutmegs, 
and from where do they come ?” Neither girl could 
tell, so a talk on nutmegs was promised for the even- 
ing, as this wise aunt thought that girls should always 
know something about the every-day things they see 
and use and eat. 

The cake-making progressed, and finally there came 
from the oven such a loaf as might make any experi- 
enced cook proud. Of course, it gent to the picnic 
in the afternoon, and, when Lulu was cutting it, she 
asked the four girls who had come with her and Julia 
what they knew about nutmegs. Not one knew a 
thing, except that they come from the grocery, and 
are used in cooking. Lulu then told what was prom- 
ised for the evening, and invited the girls to come 
and hear what Aunt Alice had to say. 

As they came trooping into Aunt Alice’s room after 
supper, they found her table nearly covered with 
various kinds of boxes, which they were invited to 
examine, Julia opened one, and found in it a branch 
and leaves, as you see in the picture, only much 
larger. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, “do nutmegs grow on 
trees ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “and sometimes the trees 
are twenty-five feet high. When they are in blossom, 
the flower is a pale yellow color, and looks like the 
lily of the valley. It is very fragrant, too. If you 
look at the leaves, you will see they are shaped like 
the leaves of a pear tree. The fruit is shaped like a 
pear, and about as large as a medium-sized peach, 
though, of course, there are many different sizes.” 

“What color is it,” said Lulu, “before it is taken 
from the tree ?” 

“ When ripe it is a golden yellow, and bursts open 
the same as a chestnut burr, showing the inside as 
you see on the branch.” 

“Ts this inside part the nutmeg ?” asked one of the 
other girls. 

“Yes, and no,” replied Aunt Alice. 
is inside, but we do not see it yet.” 

Opening another box, she took from it some nuts, 
as they are called, giving one to each girl to examine 
in any way she chose. Ellen Dart, naturally esthetic 
in her tastes, quickly exclaimed, “ Oh, how lovely this 
ecru-colored embossment on the dark brown surface !”’ 

Julia, who always wanted to see the inside of 
things, began to pick off the embossment. 

“Why, Aunt Alice,” she said, “ what is this ? 
easily it comes off!” 
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“ That,” replied Aunt Alice, “is the aril, or false 
vovering, and is what we use as mace. It has the 
same flavor as nutmeg, and some people prefer it for 
a great many uses, especially in making fruit pickles.” 

After the mace was all picked off, the girls found a 
thin, shiny, dark brown shell, which seemed to be very 
brittle. As they shook it they could hear something 
rattle, which, of course, they were curious to see. As 
usual, Julia was first to run for a hammer, and, with 
a very light blow, broke the shell. There was found 
the nutmeg as it comes from the store. 


2. 


As Lulu traced the veins, or grooves, on it with a 
pin, she wanted to know what caused them, Aunt 
Alice, always ready with her answer, replied : — 

‘When the fruit is growing, the kernel is covered 
with a thin membrane, which embeds itself in such a 
way as to make all those lines.” 


+ 


Fig, 3. 


As the girls looked at the nutmegs, their broken 
shells, and the curious aril, or mace, Jenny Hensen 
asked : — 

‘*Where do they grow ?” 

“Upto 1796 they were raised only on the Banda 
islands, down south of Asia, near the equator. The 
Dutch owned the islands, and made so much money 
out of the nutmeg trade, they would not allow any of 
the seed or trees to be carried to any other part of the 
world. But on all the islands of the Indian ocean is 
a bird known now as the ‘nutmeg pigeon,’ because 
his food is the nutmeg fruit. This bird did for the 
world what the Dutch had determined should not be 
done, and carried these nuts to the surrounding coun- 
tries ; and after a time trees sprang up and grew, and 
now the world has the benefit. Some of the finest 
nutmegs come from Penang. The nutmeg tree is very 
valuable, for, when once started, it js easy to raise, 
ind will bear fruit seventy or eighty years, and some- 
times produces every year a thousand or more nuts. 
Besides the mace and nutmegs, there is a great deal 
of oil expressed from the fruit, known as ‘oil of mace.’ 
So you see, not only do we have a great satisfaction 
from the nutmeg trees, but the man who owns a few 
hundred can soon win for himself a large fortune.” 

As the girls thanked Aunt Alice and said good. 
night, they said they had enjoyed her story very 
much, because it was about real things that they 
should want to remember all their lives. They were 
sure, if they ever learned to cook, they would study 
about everything the receipt told them to use.— Sun- 
day School Times. 


Who Knows ? 


Norr.—Teach observation by use of the common things. 


How many seed cells an apple has? 

Which way the seeds point? How many ina cell? 

The color of green seeds? Of ripe ones? 

The color of sweet apple blossoms? Of the blossom of sour 
apples? 

How many petals the blossom has? 

How many parts to the calyx? 


What the sepals are? 
' — Northwestern Journal of Education. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


AN EXERCISE FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


(The letters forming the words ‘* Thanksgiving Day ” may be 
cut from heavy cardboard and covered with gold paper, or, 
better, with evergreen separated into tiny twigs and lightly sewn 
on. A series of very small hooks may be placed within reach 
of the smallest speaker, and each pupil may then hang the 
letter he brings in its own place by a loop fastened to its back, 
or if the evergreen be used, by a small hole made just above the 
centre of the cardboard. Any appropriate and simple Thanks- 
giving songs may be sung at the beginning and close of the exer- 
cise. 

The second speaker in each case, who, it will be seen, echoes 
and confirms the first, will bring no letter, and need not leave 
his place, but must speak promptly. } 


I. 1. Do you know just how to spell Thanksgiving Day? 
Well, listen, and we will tell you our way : 
T is the first letter, for Turkey, you see, 
A queer sort of day without it ’twould be. 


to 


- And T for the good Times it brings to us, too; 


Yes, T’s the first letter, we all of us knew. 
IJ. 1. His the next one; it stands for the Homes, 


So bright and so cheery, where everyone comes. 


tb 


. And H for the Hands that make them all so; 
Of mothers and grandmas and aunties, you know. 


III. 


_ 


. A for the Apples that fill up the bins, 
And shine on the sideboards, as bright as new pins. 
2. The Apples in tarts and the Apples in pies, 
Baldwins and greenings and pound-sweets and spies. 


N for the Nuts we eat while we joke; 
Whoever would think such fun was in folk? 


2. The Nuts that,Jack Frost shakes down in the night; 
We knew he’d been round, the ground was so white, 
Where the little fine flakes dropped off from his beard : 
We saw them, as out of the window we peered. 


V. 1. Kis the next letter, — can anyone tell 
However it came there? 
2. I can very well; 
It’s the one that from the big pumpkins drops out; 
We ought to say pumpkins, without any doubt. 
VI. 1. S is for the Sunshine that smiles on the hills. 
VE 
VIII. 1. I is my letter, it just stands for me, 
And a good many I’s make good company. 


. And G for the grain that goes to the mills. 


IX. 1. V is for the Verses, so merry and gay, 
That tell us how jolly is Thanksgiving Day. 


X. 1. And I comes again, —there can’t be too many. 
Where would be the fun, if there wasn’t any ; 
XI. 1. N comes once more, Nonsense to tell over, 


Boys like it as well as bees do red clover. 


XII. 1. Gis for the Grapes that grow ripe in the sun, 
And comes with the nuts, whenthe dinner is done. 


XIII. 1. D is for the Dinner itself, don’t you see? 
Yes, write it down plainly —a very big D. 
XIV. 1. Ais for the Autumn that Thanksgiving brings, 


Withits fruit, and its grains, and its glad harvestings. 
XV. 1. And Y, last of all stands forthe round Year, 

Whose last month but one brings Thanksgiving here ; 

So full of our Father’s good gifts were its days, 

We have to take one day to tell Him our praise.: 


Appropriate blackboard stencils for Thanksgiving are furnished by 
March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. 


The Leaves at Play. 
OME and watch the merry little leaves at play ; 

@ Jolly times they're having this November day. 
Down they gently flutter like the flakes of snow, 
Chasing one another, flying to and fro. 

Don’t tell me they’re only driven by the wind, 

I am sure they’re doing just as they’ve a mind. 

See those two go racing swiftly down the street! 

Red’s ahead, now yellow, which, think you, will beat? 

Over in that corner there’s a dancing-class, 

See them wildly waltzing o’er the withered grass. 

They have lively music, led by Mr. Breeze, 

Listen to his whistling up there in the trees. 

Some have gone in swimming down in yonder nook, 

See that host of bathers diving in the brook. 

There a crowd has gathered in an eager talk ; 

Now they’re widely scatterd eall along the walk. 

So they gayly frolic through the sunny hours, 

Careless of the winter with its icy showers ; 

But the cold is coming and the s iow drifts deep ; 

When their play-time’s over, quietly they'll sleep. 
—' Selected. 


Better Than Going to Grandpa’s. 


6“ OT going to grandpa’s to spend Thanksgiving? ”’ 
N Repeated wondering May. 
‘* Why, dearest mamma, it won’t be living! 
Why must we stay away?” 


Then merrily smiled mamma and said, 
‘*There is going to be something better. 
Better than going to grandpa’s, dear! 
Now guess, while I finish this letter.” 


‘* T can’t see what could be better,” May said, 
While her face grey melancholy, 
Unless — unless they are all coming here — 
Oh, they are! Won't that be jolly?” 
— Selected. 


The Pumpkin. 


FRUIT loved of childhood! The old days recalling, 
When wood grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 
falling, 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin 
Glared out through the dark, with a candle within: 
When we laughed round the corn-heap with hearts all intune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team. 
— Whittter. 


Fill the Baskets. 


[Tune:; ** Whosoever Will.’’} 


ITH a share of goodies all the baskets fill; 
WwW To the poorer people carry them we will; 
Thus, with loving kindness, we the murmurs still, 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 
Chorus. — 
Fill the baskets up! Fill the baskets up! 
Bid the hungry, hungry people freely sup ; 
Give to them a swallow of your brimming cup, 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 


Like a ray of sunshine to the dwellings rude 
Come the laden hampers packed with savory food ; 
Will you not be causes of the gratitude? 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 
— Lettie Sterling. 


Who Got the Nuts ? 
For Reproduction, ] 
BY L. F. ARMITAGE, SAUGUS, MASS. 


6% ES,” said Tom, ‘‘it’s about time to gather our nuts. 
I’m glad we found this tree. It’s too late to get them 
to-day, for it’s almost dark, but let us come here 

next Saturday.” 

‘* All right,” said Harry. ‘‘I don’t believe any one else knows 
about this tree. Just see the nuts on the ground and on the 
tree! Won't we geta lot!” And off they went through the 
woods towards home. 

But someone else did know about that tree. From a hole up 
in its trunk four bright eyes had been peeping and four ears 
had been hearing what was said, and when the boys were out 
of sight there was a chattering in the tree. 

‘*So they think they'd get them all!” said Father Squirrel. 
‘« Well, we'll see, my dear. Now you just keep right on gath- 
ering nuts and filling up our storehouse while I run and tell our 
neighbors and friends to come as soon as they can.” And down 
he jumped from limb to limb and away he scampered through 
the woods, while Mrs. Squirrel kept busily at work filling her 
cheeks with nuts till one would have thought she had mumps, 
then running quickly up the tree to hide them in a safe place. 

That night there was a heavy frost and many nuts fell to the 
ground. The next day many squirrels came, and they worked 
hard for several days. How they chattered as they frisked 
about, and how happy they all seemed as they worked! 

When Saturday came there were the boys, each with a bag. 

‘*T shall keep my nuts till Thanksgiving,” said Harry. 

‘¢T mean to get enough to last all winter,” said Tom, 
can, if we find a few other trees like this one.” 

‘*T shall give half to my sister Rose,” Harry said, ‘+ for she 


’ 


makes nice nut candy.’ 


‘+ Here we are,’ said Tom. ‘* Now for work. I hope these 


bags are big enough to hold them all.” 
‘* There are not many left on the tree, 


” 


‘* You 
But the 


said Harry. 
know there has been a frost since we were here. 
ground will be covered with them.” 

But they couldn’t find very many on the ground. 


‘“*Someone must have been here,” Tom said. ‘Did you 


tell our secret to anybody?” 

‘*No, indeed! But someone has surely found it out.” 

Up in the tree were the two squirrels looking down again at 
the two boys. 

squirrels may have taken some,”,”said Harry, but 
they couldn’t carry off very many.” BLE 

‘ Couldn't they ?” whispered Mr. Squirrel to his wife, and 
they laughed so, they had to creep out of sight in the hole lest 
the two boys should hear them. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
[September 25, 26, 1896.] 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Numbers are classified as (a) odd or even, (0) concrete or 
abstract, (c) like or unlike. Give the basis of each of these 
classifications. 

2. Reduce 7 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. to the fraction of a barrel. 

3. Divide (a) .03125 by .000025; (4) 343 by 12.0125. 

4. If the interest on $600 for 1 yr. 3 mo. 20 da. is $70.50, 
what is the interest on $576 for 2 yr. 20 da. at the same rate 
per annum? (Solve by proportion.) 

5. Required the net price of an article listed at $400, 30 per 
cent, 10 per cent, and 5 per cent. off. 

6. What sum of money at interest for 1 yr. 3 mo.5 da., at 
6 per cent. per annum, will amount to $258.20? 

7. How many cords of wood in a pile 30 feet long, 7 feet 
high, and 4 feet wide? 

8. 83 lb. 6 oz. is what per cent of 43 lb. 12 oz.? 

9. Find the proceeds of anote for $168 due October 20, 1896, 
and discounted to-day at a Brooklyn, N. Y., bank, at 6 per 
cent. per annum. 

10. Find the square root of .6, correct to three decimal places. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. What long bone articulates with (a) the radius; (0) the 
tibia ? 

2. (a) Mention three classes of joints, and ()) give an exam- 
ple illustrating each class. 

3. Why are tendons and ligaments composed of inelastic 
tissue ? 

4. Describe the means by which vibrations are conveyed from 
the tympanum to the inner ear. 

5. What is the function of (a) the iris; () the epiglottis ? 

6. Why is the blood inthe pulmonary artery darkfred and the 
blood in the aorta bright red ? 

7. Describe the structure of a tooth. 

8. Mention two organs which assist the kidneys in excreting 
the poisonous and worn out matter from the circulation. 

%. Mention three cautions that should be observed in the use 
of the eyes. 

10. What is the effect of the excessive use of alcohol on the 
nervous system ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Define (a) latitude; (+) longitude; (c) meridian. 

2. Describe the following rivers : (a) Yukon; (+) Rio Grande ; 
(c) Danube; (d) Congo; (e) Orinoco. 

3. Name the states bordering on New York, and give the 
capital of each. 

4. Name five lakes of New York whose waters pass through 
the Oswego river. 


DRAWING. 


1. (a) What is a positive color ? 
(+) The diagram represents red squares mounted on a gray 
background. What color harmony is illustrated by this com- 
bination. 


2. What is a rectilinear figure ? 

3. Draw scale }’” to 1’, to represent a foot rule, marking 
inches and half inches. 

4. (a) Sketch a hemisphere. 

(6) Modify the same to represent the lower half of an 
apple when bisected horizontally. 

5. (a) What position do edges parallel to the eye level assume 
in a perspective picture ? 

(6) What position do vertical edges or surfaces assume in 
a perspective picture ? 

6. The sketch represents a chest 5’ long, 2’ wide, and 2’ high. 
Copy the sketch, prove the perspective, and attach a lidina 
vertical position at A.B. Leave all working lines and proofs of 
perspective. 


7. Draw to represent a cross section of the finger ring indi- 
cated in the sketch cut on line A. B. 


8. Draw a pattern of the object represented in the sketch. 
This pattern may be drawn in two parts. 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : — 

eA Rainy Day in the Country,” ‘* Grading Common Dis- 
trict Schools,” ‘‘ Newspapers as Educators,” ‘‘ Li Hung Chang’s 
Visit.” 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with 
particular reference to three points : — 


1. The matter; 7. e¢., the thought expressed. 2. The cor- 
rectness and propriety of the language used. 3. The orthogra- 
phy, punctuation, division into paragraphs, use of capitals, and 
general appearance. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. To what nation did Champlain belong, and what parts of 
America did he explore ? 

2. Arrange in order of time the following events: the burn- 
ing of Schenectady, the battle of Oriskany, the building of Fort 
William Henry. 

3. (a) Who was the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? (d) By what body, and (c) at what place was it adopted? 

4. In what states were the principal military operations of 
the years 1779-1781 ? 

5. What was the form of the government of the United States 
preceding the adoption of the present constitution. 

6. Mention a leading event of the administration of each of 
the following presidents: Jefferson, Monroe, Jackson, 

7. Name two cabinet positions which have been created since 
Washington’s administration. 


8. (a) Name the thirteen original states. (4) Name two 
states admitted to the Union within twenty-five years after the 
adoption of the constitution. 

9. Give an account of the battle of Antietam; to be marked 
on the following points: (a) location, (4) names of the com- 
manders, (c) the effect on the course of the war, (d) other 
items of importance. 

10. What is meant by the resumption of specie payments ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Aroom is 18 ft. long and 12 ft. wide. In multiplying to 
find the area, show why the product is square feet. 

2. Give the necessary directions for teaching 4.x 5 objectively. 

3. Show how the idea of a watershed may be taught objectively. 

4, Name two methods of teaching geography to beginners and 
state an advantage of each method. 

5. What colors should be taught first ? Why ? 

6. Outline the general character of language work for first 
year pupils. 

7. Name two important advantages to the pupils from the 
study of grammar that should be kept in view in teaching this 
subject. 

8. Name three considerations that should guide in the selec- 
tion of words for the beginner in reading. 

9. Name two devices that will help to break up mechanical 
defects in reading. 

10. Name two special advantages of written spelling over oral 
spelling, and one advantage of oral spelling over written spelling. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Name the nominees of the Republican state convention for 
state officers. 

2. Name the nominees of the Democratic state convention 
for state officers. 

3. (a) What eminent English jurist visited this country in 
August ? (b) What national meeting did he address ? (¢) What 
was the subject upon which he spoke ? 

4. What distinguished statesman of a foreign country was 
recently the guest of the United States ? 

5. State briefly what you can about his stay in this country ¢ 

6. Who is Nansen and what notable act has brought his name 
before the public ? 

7. (a) What proposition is receiving attention from the * Al- 
lied Powers ” of Europe relative to the action that should be 
taken on the rule of the Sultan of Turkey ? (4) Why is the 
proposed action being considered ? 

8. (a) What member of President Cleveland’s cabinet re- 
cently resigned ? Who was chosen as his successor ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Why should the passage of an ex post facto law be for- 
bidden by the constitution ? 

2. Define: (a) deed; (b) mortgage; (c) lien; (d) subpena. 

3. (a) What is the right of suffrage ? (4) Name three classes 
wholly or partly deprived of it. 

4. Name two purposes of taxing imported goods. 

5. What determines the number of votes in the electoral col- 
lege to which a state is entitled ? 

6. (a) What is an indirect tax ? () Give an illustration. 

7. Name three sources of internal revenue. 

8. (a) When is a candidate in an election said to receive a 
majority vote? (+) When a plurality ? 

9. (a) In proportion to its population does New York or 
Rhode Island have the greater influence in electing the president 
of the United States ? (4) Give reason for your answer. 

10. What is a constitution. 


SCHOOL LAW, 


1. What are the provisions of the compulsory education law 
relative to the attendance upon instruction of children between 
twelve and fourteen years of age ? ° 


2. State fully the qualifications that a teacher must possess tv 
obtain a second grade certificate under the uniform system of ex- 
aminations. 

3. Who is the proper authority to prescribe the subjects 
which shall be taught in a common school ? 

4. Has a trustee or trustees the power to determine in whiat 
manner a teacher shall punish pupils ? 

5. Mr. and Mrs. John Jones have a son eight years of age 
who has attended school in the district in which they reside for 
six months during the school year. Are both or either of the 
parents entitled to vote at a school meetingin their district upon 
such attendance of their son ? 

6. Name three important duties of a sole trustee of a school 
district. 

7. How may a common school district determine to elect a 
treasurer ? 

8. How much money may the trustee or trustees of a common 
school district expend in repairs upon school buildings in any 
one year without a vote of the district ? 

9. What must a school district do to be entitled to a district 
quota ? 

10. (@) What is a district quota? (4) What is its amount ? 


9. Conventionalize the blossom represented in the sketch. 
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